


























The Seaway—1960 


There is optimism over an early opening 
for lake shipping this season and the 
major inland ports are girding for action. 
Despite the 1959 season's errors, labor 
problems and navigational difficulties, 
optimism for 1960 is widespread and 
spirits are high 


Crop Report 


Crop plantings for 1960 harvest appear 
likely to fall only slightly below last year. 
A reduction is expected in spring wheat 
but about the same acreage of winter 
wheat 
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... another load of Bulk Flour from International! 


Yes, our trucks are continually on the move, deliv- 
ering famous “Bakery Proved” Flours in bulk to 
progressive, cost-conscious bakers throughout the 
nation. International’s Bulk Flour service can save 
you money, too. Elimination of sack costs, reduc- 
tion of flour handling costs and reduction of sani- 
tation control, cleaning and warehousing expense 
are just a few of the economies you will realize. 
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BAKERY PROVED 


® 


“Bakery Proved’ ® 


I 


Naturally, you get the same high quality “Bakery 
Proved” Flours in bulk that you’ve been getting 
in bags . . . the same dependable performance . . . 
the same unvarying uniformity. Ask your 
International representative for more complete 
information today! 


When you think of bulk flour, think of... 
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PRICE SUPPORTS — The outright 
suggestion that all government 
price supports on wheat and other 
commodities be abolished was 
made before the House Agricul- 
ture Committee in Washington last 
week by Earl M. Hughes, currently 
a member of Commodity Credit 
Corp.'s advisory board 
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CROP REPORT — Spring wheat 
seeding in 1960—with the excep- 
tion of durum—is expected to drop 
5% below 1959, making the acre- 
age outlook for spring varieties 
other than durum the second lowest 
of record 
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LATIN AMERICA—There are out- 
standing opportunities for U.S. busi- 
ness in the field of agriculture in 
Latin America, but special effort 
in planning and operating such en- 
terprises is necessary if they are 
to succeed; an address before a 
meeting of the Minneapolis Grain 
Shippers Assn. 
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FLOUR MARKETS—tThe buying im- 
petus of previous periods carried 
over into the early part of the cur- 
rent period, and then tapered off 
for both hard winters and spring 
types of flour. Soft wheat buying 
followed the 
of dullness 


customary pattern 
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SEAWAY OPENING —The winter 
may have appeared long and the 
snow mountainous to many persons 
across the country, but surveys in- 
dicate strongly that the St. Law- 
rence Seaway, and the 1960 sea- 
son of shipping on the lakes, may 
begin early this year. If it does, the 
situation will not be without its dif- 
ficulties—although spirits are high 
and optimism widespread that the 
problems of 1959 will be overcome 
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Current Flour Production 
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New UGSA Would Make Drastic Cuts 
In Rates; Plan Scored by Industry 


Schedule Proposes 

System of Uniform 

National Charges 
By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—A proposed list 
of drastically reduced grain stor- 
age rates—wholly unacceptable to 
warehousemen and the grain in- 
dustry at large—has been submit- 
ted by officials of the Commodity 
Stabilization Service. The proposal 
for rate reductions came out of the 
final closed meeting of U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture officials and 
trade representatives last week. 
The rates would apply for the next 
Uniform Grain Storage Agreement 
year which begins July 1, 1960. 


While stating that the negotiating 
committee had not had ample time 
to analyze the reasons submitted by 
USDA for the proposed reduction, 
industry spokesmen said in a formal 
statement that “certain references 
to annual storage rates have resulted 
in misleading publicity about the pro- 
fits of the warehousemen. Statements 
have been expressed as percentage 
profits over per bushel costs. Such 
percentages are meaningless and 
may have no relationship to annual 
net earnings expressed as a percent- 
age of capital invested. 

“We are fully agreed that the pro- 
posal will not be acceptable to the 
industry.” 

The next session is slated for 
March 30—the so-called “town hall- 
type” of meeting at the Continental 
Hotel in Kansas City, where all per- 
sons are allowed to attend. 


While the drastic reductions in 
most storage rates and handling 
charges feature the USDA propos- 
als, another aspect of the proposed 
changes puts all storage charges on 
a uniform basis nationally, whereas, 
in the past, there have been regional 
variations. This condition will, it is 
said, have its heaviest impact on the 
Southwest—particularly Texas and 
Oklahoma—which may arouse some 
heated political reactions from poli- 


New Grain Storage 


WASHINGTON — The Commodity 
Credit Corporation of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture last week 
announced proposals it is making for 
downward revision of the rates for 
storage, and for handling truck de- 
liveries, of price-support grain under 
the Uniform Grain Storage Agree- 
ment. 

The text of the USDA press release 
follows: 

“Studies looking toward the rene- 
gotiation of the rates have been un- 
der way for more than a year. These 
studies confirmed the fact that such 
factors as increased efficiencies, con- 
struction costs of supplemental fa- 
cilities and larger volumes justified 
some reduction of rates. 

“First contracts under the Uniform 
Grain Storage Agreement were en- 
tered into between CCC and commer- 
cial warehousemen in 1940. From 
that date through 1952, the provi- 
sions of the agreement were renego- 


ticians of those states and the lend- 
ing agencies in those communities. 


$125 Million Loss 


It has been estimated that if these 
proposed rates go into effect, it will 
slice off the warehouse industry near- 
ly $125 million in storage earnings 
alone—probably more when the re- 


For a report on another phase 
of the grain storage situation, this 
one involving investigations of 
government officials and the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture's "con- 
flict of interest" policy, turn to 
Capital Comment, Page 8. 
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duction in handling charges are add- 
ed. 

The biggest storage rate reductions 
were made in flaxseed and grain 
sorghums of more than 4¢ per bushel, 
whereas the national average rate 
reduction for all other grains except 
oats was slightly more than 3¢ per 
bushel. But, as noted earlier, with the 
area differentials eliminated in some 
regions, the reductions (as in the 
case of wheat and corn) are higher. 

These proposals for reduced stor- 
age rates and handling charges fol- 
low earlier statements by USDA of- 
ficials that a rate reduction was a 
certainty. 

However, the extent of the reduc- 
tion was a surprise to many. Ac- 
cording to USDA officials, those re- 
ductions were indicated by its analy- 
sis of the replies to the USDA stor- 
age cost data questionnaire which 
was undertaken by the Commodity 
Stabilization Service earlier at coun- 
try, sub-terminal and terminal ware- 
houses—a sample of a selected list 
more than 500 warehouse units. 

Sen. Stuart Symington (D., Mo.), 
who has been heading a special Sen- 
ate Agriculture Investigatory Com- 
mittee delving into the operations of 
the Commodity Credit Corp., ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the USDA 
announcement. 

In part, Sen. Symington said, “The 

(Turn to SCHEDULE, page 27) 


Agreement Outlined 


tiated four times and storage rates 
were changed five times. Each of 
these changes resulted in increased 
costs for CCC. A further renegotia- 
tion in 1954 resulted in an increase. 
The renegotiation in 1956 resulted in 
a slight reduction of the costs to 
XX. 


“The proposed rates represent an 
average reduction of 19% from the 
rates currently in effect for storage 
in both country and terminal grain 
elevators, and also an average reduc- 
tion of about 19% in the handling 
charges (receiving and loading-out) 
for grain received by truck—with no 
change in the handling charges for 
grain received by rail. 

“The proposed storage rates aver- 
age 3.2% less and the handling 
charges for truck-received grain av- 
erage 19% less than those which 
were in effect in 1952. The proposed 
handling charges for grain received 

(Turn to AGREEMENT, page 30) 


Statement of Trade 
Denounces New Plan 
As ‘Not Acceptable’ 


WASHINGTON — Spokesmen for 
the grain warehousing industry say 
that the government’s grain storage 
rate proposal represents “a drastic 
and substantial reduction in storage 
and handling rates” and that it “will 
be entirely unacceptable to the more 
than 11,000 warehousemen who will 
be affected adversely.” 

The industry statement was issued 
here after USDA had presented its 
rate proposals to representatives of 
the industry. 

The statement said that the pro- 
posed rate structure is associated 
with a request from USDA for a 
“tremendous increase in the respon- 
sibilities under the terms and condi- 
tions of the proposed new contract. 
Thus, the proposed reduction is, in 
effect, far in excess of 19% as stat- 
ed... . The offer is not fairly com- 
pensatory for the services to be per- 
formed.” 

The industry statement follows: 

“Our immediate reaction is that 
this proposal is a drastic and sub- 
stantial reduction in storage and han- 
dling rates, and that it will be en- 
tirely unacceptable to the more than 
11,000 warehousemen who will be af- 
fected adversely. 


“The proposed rate structure, with 
no prior discussion, is associated with 
a request from the department for 
a tremendous increase in the respon- 
sibilities under the terms and condi- 
tions of the proposed new contract. 

“Thus, the proposed reduction in 
rates is in effect far in excess of 19% 
as stated. This is because the risks 
and responsibilities involved in safe- 
guarding grain for the Commodity 
Credit Corp., both in quantity and 
quality terms, will be increased, while 

(Turn to STATEMENT, page 27) 
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USDA Purchases 


Flour, Cornmeal 


CINCINNATI — Harley E. Banks, 
director, Cincinnati office of the 
Commodity Stabilization Service, has 
announced the purchase of 22,105,300 
lb. flour and 8,613,850 lb. cornmeal 
for donation through domestic out- 
lets. Approximately 512,813 bu. wheat 
and 194,837 bu. corn will be required 
to process these quantities. 


The range of prices paid follows: 


Quantity Range of prices 
Kind and bag size (Ib.) (per 100 Ib.) 


lour— 
$4.96 to 5.95 
4.78 to 5.56 


17,652,350 
1,334,950 
40,000 
2,740,300 
220,000 
117.700 


All-purpose, 10-ib. .. 
All-purpose, 50-Ib. .. 
Bread, 10-ib. 
Bread, 50-ib. 
Whole wheat, !0-Ib.. 
Whole wheat, 50-ib.. 


Cornmeal— 
Regular, 5-lb. 
Regular, 50-ib. 
Degermed, 5-ib. .... 
Degermed, 50-ib. ... 


5.22 
4.79 to 5.81 


4.06 to 4.98 
4.97 to 5.02 


6,468,850 2.93 to 3.72 
3. 


265,000 05 to 3.30 


1,800,000 3.57 to 4.40 
80,000 3.58 to 3.70 
Prices paid vary with delivery des- 

tination. 

Since Jan. 1, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture has purchased 472.28 
million pounds of flour and 186.9 
million pounds of cornmeal for do- 
mestic and foreign donation pro- 
grams. Approximately 10.76 million 
bushels of wheat and 6 million bush- 
els of corn are required to process 
these quantities. 
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An Intemperate Attack on Flour Through Religion 


Bl gepeened RELIGIOUS matters would 
find no mention in the columns of The 
Northwestern Miller, A publication which circu- 
lates in 40 or more countries throughout the world 
has readers of diverse religious beliefs and what 
they believe in is their own business. That they 
should believe in something is the important thing. 

To comment on religious matters, then, is not 
our business. But if religion is used as a base for 
an intemperate attack on flour and on flour mill- 
ers, it is our business. 

A reader has drawn our attention to a pam- 
phlet entitled “Does God Exist?’’ It is published 
by an organization calling itself the Radio Church 
of God which broadcasts half hour lectures nightly 
on 38 radio stations in the U.S. and through 36 
outlets abroad. The leader of the organization 
appears to be Herbert W. Armstrong of Pasadena, 
Cal. 

We are told that Mr. Armstrong often re- 
quests on his program that listeners send him 
cards and letters asking for a copy of the pam- 
phlet. Although this booklet purports to be a 
religious tract, it evolves into an attack on flour 
in particular and on food in general. And the 
writer of the pamphlet does not spare the people 
who do the processing. 

We are not concerned with Mr. Armstrong’s 
theology—his reasoning is involved and we have 
other sources and other teachers causing us to 
answer his question concerning God's existence in 
the affirmative. 

Talking of the miracle of living food, evidence 
we accept that God exists, Mr. Armstrong states: 
“The grain of wheat God causes to grow out of 
the ground is a perfect food. But, like other per- 
fect gifts from God, man fails to value the price- 
less perfection of the all-wise God and, under- 
taking to improve on God’s handiwork, perverts, 
pollutes and defiles it! Every bit of God’s perfec- 
tion man’s hand has ever touched, it would seem, 
he has besmirched, spoiled and polluted!” 


Mr. Armstrong continues: “And the poor, de- 
fenseless grain of wheat is no exception! Into 
flour mills of human devising go the millions of 
bushels of healthful wheat. And there the sup- 
posedly intelligent human takes it apart, removes 
the 12 alkaline-reacting mineral elements and, 
at huge profits to greedy millers, turns out for 
human consumption sacks of white flour composed 
of the four acid-reacting carbohydrate elements 

with poison bleach added! 

“Out of this the human population makes white 
bread, biscuits, doughnuts, pastries, puddings, 
macaroni, spaghetti, gravies, etc., etc., mixing the 
flour often with white ‘refined’ sugar and greases 
or fats—a combination guaranteed to wreck any 
stomach in time! Yes, the sugar refiners do the 
same thing to sugar; and nearly all foods on the 
market for human consumption today, have gone 
through man’s factories and suffered from man’s 
processes until they have been devitalized, de- 
pleted of their health-giving requirements, and 
turned from foods into slow-acting poisons! And 
these foodless foods with which man has tam- 
pered in lust for profits have produced in human 
bodies a whole series of diseases our forefathers 
of a few generations ago never heard of!” 

At this point in his pamphlet, Mr. Armstrong’s 
statements become positively outrageous. The re- 
sult, he says, is that today every eighth person 
drops dead before his time with heart failure, 
another eighth with cancer; annually 400,000 in- 
nocent little children dig their own graves with 
their little spoons through being fed polluted 
foods; the population suffers rheumatism, arth- 
ritis, diabetes, kidney diseases, anemia, colds, 
fevers, pneumonia, and thousands of other dis- 
eases. 

Perhaps the God Mr. Armstrong believes in is 
angered at the thought of the tall, stately trees 
He caused to grow ground into pulp to provide 
the paper for Mr. Armstrong to preach his per- 
nicious accusations. 


A Temperate Appeal for Withdrawal 


E HAVE NO DOUBT that Mr. Armstrong 
W is a sincere individual; the work he does 
is probably extremely valuable in a world where 
the advice of ministers was never so badly needed 
and sought after. 

Although the booklet in its present form is 
perhaps unlikely to cause the milling industry any 
serious damage among intelligent people, there is 
always the possibility that the article, or portions 
of it, may be reprinted by a national magazine, 
religious or otherwise. In such a case, a certain 
portion of the public may be induced to cease 
purchasing the end products of wheat. “If this 
appears somewhat far-fetched,” comments the 
reader who drew our attention to this material, 
“eonsider what has happened to sales of cran- 
berries and cranberry sauce in recent months.” 

What we find most distasteful is the use of a 
religious platform to revile an industry which has 
its share of God-believing people. Let us put it 
this way to Mr. Armstrong: Surely the same God 


in which he believes showed man the way to pro- 
cess the wheat and to invent or discover the addi- 
tives which are used to improve the final products. 
Or would Mr. Armstrong have us believe that 
these things are the work of the Devil? 

Mr. Armstrong is forgetting a fundamental 
fact; wheat is not a food of itself because it is 
inedible until it is processed. 

He is fully entitled to his views, as much as 
we may disagree with them, but we can at least 
appeal to his apparent goodness to withdraw these 
scurrilous statements. After all, he is merely ex- 
pressing opinion though he gives it the guise 
of fact. 

His intemperate outburst is doing a disservice 
to the work to which he appears to have dedicated 
himself. He could do so much good through the 
medium of broadcasting that to spoil it by ir- 
responsible attacks on the food industry is sinful. 
He is polluting his own talents as a writer and a 
speaker. 
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CHICAGO — The outright sug- 
gestion that all government price 
supports on wheat and other com- 
modities be abolished was made 
before the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee in Washington last week by 
Earl M. Hughes, representing the 
Illinois Chamber of Commerce. 
Mr. Hughes currently is a member 
of Commodity Credit Corp.’s ad- 
visory board. Since retirement 
from his position some years ago 
as executive vice president of CCC, 
he has been functioning as an ac- 
tive member of that advisory 
board. 


Recognizing the impossibility of 
simply eliminating price supports in 
a summary manner, Mr. Hughes sug- 
gested a transition period from a 
controlled to a free-market status. 
This would be along the lines of the 
transition period which has been con- 
ceived for the switch from the old to 
the modern parity price concept. To 
facilitate marketing operations dur- 
ing such a period, he made the point 
that commodities now in government 
stockpiles by quarantined. 

(Mr. Hughes was a strong booster 
for the program backed by the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange, the Kansas City 
Board of Trade and other organized 
exchanges by which subsidy pay- 
ments-in-kind, rather than in cash, 
finally were approved by official 
Washington several years ago.) 

He was one of the first to recog- 
nize the fallacy of perpetuating the 
vicious circle by which the govern- 
ment agency itself has solicited for- 
eign orders for grain, which it filled 
from its accumulated stockpiles at 
tremendous cash subsidies. Further, 
while making a great show of getting 
the grain out of the country, the 
agency was more than offsetting such 
withdrawals of grain defaulted to it 
in previous years by virtue of even 
heavier defaults on loans made on the 
most recent crop. 

“Shoveling Process” 

Mr. Hughes had referred to this 
process as “shoveling a lot of grain 
out the front door and into the street 
where everyone could see it—then 
smuggling even more grain into gov- 
ernment storage by way of the back 
door.” 

While differing with the proposal 
of Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of 
agriculture, to continue government 
supports—-but at lower levels—Mr. 
Hughes apparently favors expansion 
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House Agriculture Committee Advised: 
‘Do Away’ with Price Support System 


BISSON, Northwestern Miller Special Correspondent 


of the Soil Bank plan. He cited the 
billions of dollars in tax money that 
would be saved and at the same time 
would afford growers “greater free- 
dom for farm efficiency,”’ along with 
providing lower food prices for con- 
sumers. 

Mr. Hughes added his voice to 
those who really believe that, unless 
something is done to clean house of 
the current wasteful and completely 
unsuccessful farm program, non- 
beneficiaries of this governmental 
largesse—in their dual role as con- 
sumers and taxpayers—will actually 
force an abrupt end to something 
that has been going on for years. 

Two years ago an article by Mr. 
Hughes appeared in the March issue 
of Reader’s Digest dealing with his 
experiences as chief custodian of the 
government’s hoard of miscellaneous 
commodities. In the article he urged 
“striking off the handcuffs and leg- 
irons of acreage controls, marketing 
quotas, etc., that have shackled the 
U.S. since 1933.’’ He concluded his ar- 
ticle by saying, “If we voters do not 
back Congress in repudiating price 
supports and acreage restrictions, we 
must share the blame for more wast- 
ed billions, more useless surpluses 
and, in the long run, for higher food 
prices and a leveling of family farms 
to peasant-like mediocrity.” 

Apparently, nothing has occurred 
during the intervening two years to 
mellow Mr. Hughes’ militant opposi- 
tion to legislative efforts to attain 
agricultural prosperity. 
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Representatives Named 


HOPKINS, MINN. — Appointment 
of W. G. Hewlings Co. and Krippner 
& Polley Sales Engineers as manu- 


facturers’ representatives for the 
Fluidizer Co., was announced by C. 
L. Martin, general manager, the 
Fluidizer Co., a division of Superior 
Separator Co., Hopkins. 


Fluidizer manufactures a line of 


air conveying equipment for food 
processing, chemical manufacturing 
and other bulk handling industries. 

Krippner & Polley, with headquar- 
ters in Denver, Colo., will represent 
Fluidizer in the Rocky Mountain 
states. 

Hewlings, representative for pro- 
cessing and packaging equipment 
with headquarters in Montreal, Can- 


ada, will cover the eastern Canadian 
market. 
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NEW OFFICERS—Newly elected board officers of the Great Plains Wheat 
Market Development Assn. are (left to right): J. W. C. Davis, Bennett, 


Colo., vice chairman; G. W. (Gib) Egbert, Ingalls, Kansas, chairman, and 
Ora V. Martin, Garden City, Kansas, secretary. 





BUFFALO RIVER 
SHUTDOWN 


BUFFALO — Milling and grain in- 
terests here have been alerted to a 
four day closing to navigation of Buf- 
falo River when the center span of 
the new Michigan Ave. Bridge at 
Ohio St. is lifted into position in July. 
The city public works commissioner 
has requested a stop-navigation or- 
der from the U.S. Corps of Engineers 
for the period July 12-15, inclusive. 
At that time the center span of the 
new bridge will be floated to the 
scene and raised into position. When 
that is accomplished the bridge will 
be raised to its highest level and will 
remain there for completion of work, 
so as not to interfere further with 
river navigation to grain elevators. 





Grain Bugs Appear 
In North Dakota Bins 
Despite Cold Weather 


FARGO, N.D. Grain bugs have 
been appearing recently in a few 
grain bins over the state, despite the 
cold weather. 

Normally, insect damage occurs 
only in stored grain when the grain 
contains 13% or more moisture or 
the grain temperature is 70° or 
above. Wayne J. Colberg, North Da- 
kota Agricultural College extension 
entomologist, says there are situa- 
tions where these conditions can oc- 
cur even when outside temperatures 
are considerably below 70° and when 
grain has been binned at a “safe” 
moisture level. 


Damp Pocket 

Any open or loose window, roof 
leak, or bin crack can permit wind 
driven snow or rain, or melting snow, 
to enter the grain and make a damp 
pocket of grain. Also, grain binned 
at an even moisture content of 13%, 
in the natural course of drying can 
shift moisture content so that the 
lower layers in the bin are dryer than 
the original moisture content while 
the top layers, where the moisture 
from the entire bin accumulates, will 
have a moisture percentage consid- 
erably higher than the safety mar- 
gin. 

Bins loaded from elevators may al- 
so have a core in the center of the 
bin that contains a much higher per- 
centage of green damp weed seeds 
or other foreign material than in the 
bin as a whole. When grain is damp, 
it will heat. 

In bins of large capacity, grain 
cools very slowly and can stay above 
good storage temperatures for sever- 
al months while outside temperatures 
are low. 

In any damp or warm grain, grain 
storage insects may establish a col- 
ony. Once established, they generate 
their own heat and moisture, and es- 
tablish conditions in which they can 
thrive and multiply rapidly. 

Fumigation Difficult 

While the weather is cold (below 
60°) it is difficult to fumigate grain, 
Mr. Colberg says. The fumigating 
material remains a liquid and does 
not vaporize and permeate through 
the grain. 

If grain shows insect infestation, 
or conditions that favor it, while the 
weather is cold, moving it, prefer- 
ably moving it slowly, is probably the 
most effective treatment. It will low- 
er the grain temperature to a safe 
range and protect it until it can be 
fumigated. 


Great Plains 
Market Group 
Names Economist 


GARDEN CITY, KANSAS — Dr. 
Leonard Schruben has been appoint- 
ed economic advisor to the Great 
Plains Wheat Market Development 
Assn. 

The announcement was made by 
Herbert J. Hughes, vice president of 
the regional organization supported 
by the Colorado Wheat Administra- 
tive Committee, the Nebraska Wheat 
Commission, the Nebraska Wheat 
Growers Assn., the Kansas Wheat 
Commission, and the Kansas Asso- 
ciation of Wheat Growers. 

Dr. Schruben will take a leave of 
absence from Kansas State Univer- 
sity at Manhattan where he has been 
a professor of agricultural economics 
for the past 11 years. 

In the newly created position, Dr. 
Schruben will supervise economic re- 
search and studies on wheat produc- 
tion and marketing. 

Much of Dr. Schruben’s work will 
be linked with research programs of 
the Land Grant Colleges in the 10 
Great Plains states. He will cooperate 


Dr. Leonard Schruben 


with these institutions in developing 
research projects vital to the Great 
Plains wheat industry. 

Dr. Schruben, a widely recognized 
authority in wheat economics, was 
raised on a wheat farm near Hoxie, 
Kansas. He received a B.S. degree 
from Kansas State University in 
1939. He then went to the Univer- 
sity of Illinois where he earned a 
master of science degree in agricul- 
tural economics. 

In 1942, he was employed by the 
Food Distribution Administration and 
helped determine the rate of export 
payment in connection with the U.S. 
wheat flour export program. Later, 
he served as a supply officer and ag- 
ricultural economist with the USS. 
Pacific fleet. 

After World War II, he attended 
Harvard University under a Carnegie 
Fellowship and earned three gradu- 
ate degrees including a Ph.D. in eco- 
nomics. 

In 1949, Dr. Schruben returned to 
Kansas and was appointed to the 
staff of Kansas State University. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FORMER BAKER DIES 
BUFFALO, N.Y.—W. Alvin Ehms, 


90, former operator of a bakery in 
Buffalo, died recently. 
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Outlook for Seeding of Spring Wheat 
Indicates Decline in Acreage Plans; 
Durum Plantings May Climb Sharply 


WASHINGTON — Spring wheat 
seeding in 1960—with the exception 
of durum—is expected to drop five 
percent below 1959, making the 
acreage outlook for spring Varieties 
other than durum the second low- 
est of record, it is indicated in re- 
ports from the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, as of March 18. 


acres, nine percent below last year 
and nearly one-third below average. 
The major producing states of the 
Dakotas and Montana expect declines 
of 7% to 10%, with only Minnesota, 
Colorado and Oregon anticipating any 
increase in acreage above last year. 
If growers fulfill their planting in- 
tentions—and yields per planted acre 
this year equal the 1955-59 average 

a © . ; thas > 
Durum growers, on the other hand, Y States—an all-spring-wheat or 
: of 230 million bushels would be pro- 

plan to push plantings _— one- deena 

third above the level of last year. alte : ates Sree me 
Intended plantings of durum wheat sae pa romeo as of “ye 
total 1.7 million acres, still one- 1999, a winter wheat crop o Pas 
fourth less than average despite the million bushels was forecast for 1960. 
intended increase over 1959. In- These add up toa possible all-wheat 
creases in intended durum acreage crop of 1,156 million bushels, — 
were shown for all major producing pared with production of = wae 
states. Growers in North Dakota, ®t 1,128 million bushels in 1959. 
where nearly four-fifths of the total Total plantings h- Flaeedl wheat 
acreage is grown, expect to increase "OW indicated at rae million ee 
seedings by one-third, with South bout one percent below last pe 
Dakota expanding acreage by one- Winter wheat acreage * nearly the 
fourth. Favorable outturns in 1959 ‘%@me as a year ago, but spring wheat 
(compared with spring wheat and seeding, as indicated earlier, will rel 
competitive prices) have encouraged COUNt for the Socene, if current fore- 

the expansion of durum acreage, ac- ©@StS are realized. ? a 
cording to the AMS Crop Reporting Acreage devoted to corn pr¢ uction 
Board. promises to be slightly more than in 
Plantings of all spring wheat in 1999 and 6% above the 10-year = 
the U.S. in 1960 are expected to total erage. Unless farmers change theit 
12.8 million acres, or 28% below av- Plans, corn will be planted on 85,- 
erage. 758,000 acres, only three-tenths of 
one percent more than planted for 
the 1959 crop. Corn acreage in- 
creased over 11 million acres in 1959 
following the removal of acreage al- 
(Turn to CROPS, 


are 


Acreage Plans 
The acreage of spring wheat other 
than durum which farmers intend 


to plant is forecast at 11.1 million page 31) 
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Minneapolis Tribune Photo. 
SOVIET VISITORS—Pictured are two members of a delegation of five Rus- 


sians now touring the U.S. to study grain storage and processing. These 


members visited the plant of Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, March 17, 
under the guidance of Dudley J. Russell, assistant to the president and com- 
pany secretary, at the right. The Soviet visitors are Sergei Kompaneets and 


Constantin Murashov. The visit to Atkinson included a tour of the experi- 
mental laboratory. 
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Christian Kongsore 
Christian Kongsore 
Given Milling Post 
At Fisher Flouring 


SEATTLE Christian Kongsore 
has been named milling superinten- 
dent of Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, it was announced by John L. 
Locke, president and general mana- 
ger. 

Mr. Kongsore 
Miller, long-time 
who, although remaining with the 
company, must restrict his activities 
and responsibilities due to a heart 
complication suffered several months 
ago, 

The new milling superintendent ob- 
tained his basic background in his 
native Norway, and completed his 
formal education in the U.S., receiv- 
ing his bachelor’s degree in milling 
from Kansas State University in 
1952. 

Immediately following graduation 
he went to Norway for a period and 
then returned to K-State as an in- 
structor in the Department of Flour 
and Feed Milling Industries. He came 
to Fisher’s after being associated with 
the International Milling Co. at Buf- 
falo. 


Clement 
Fisher employee 


succeeds 


March 22, 1960 


Compliance Deadline 
Extended by FDA on 
Packaging Materials 


WASHINGTON Manufacturers 
and users of specified food packaging 
materials and of certain other sub- 
stances added directly to foods have 
been granted an additional year be- 
yond March 6, 1960, to comply with 
requirements of the Food Additives 
Amendment, it was announced by the 
Food and Drug Administration. 

Placed on “extension lists” are: (1) 
Packaging Materials: This includes 
over 450 materials which may become 
components of food as a result of 
their use in adhesives for paper and 
plastics packages, can liners. or 
enamels, and other purposes involved 
in food production and storage. Re- 
quests for extension on some packag- 
ing materials have not been granted, 
FDA explained, pending submittal by 
the manufacturers of additional data 
that will specifically identify 
stances covered by the requests. 

(2) Direct Additives to Food: 
These are 15 products used in chew- 
ing gum and protective coatings for 
fruits, vegetables, and cheese. 

FDA explained that many of the 
chemicals listed at this time, especial- 
ly can liners and enamels, are not 
present as such in the finished liner 
or enamel, since they are chemically 
combined or reacted with other sub- 
stances during the manufacturing 
process and form resinous materials 
presenting no undue risk to the pub- 
lic health. The ‘no undue risk’’ find- 
ing is a requirement for any exten- 
sion granted under the law. Under 
good manufacturing practice, the food 
container linings prepared from these 
materials present no hazard to 
health. 
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Urban A. Arnold Dies 


CHICAGO Urban A. Arnold, a 
flour broker in the Chicago market 
since the early 1920's, died here re- 
cently from a heart attack. Mr. Ar- 
nold was 65. He had survived a pre- 
vious attack about a year ago. 

Survivors include his widow, Elsa, 
at the family home in Skokie, Il.; a 
daughter, Mrs. Dolores Conley, Park 
Ridge, Ill., and two sons, Richard and 
John, both of Skokie. 


sub- 





Seaboard Allied Milling Announces 
$35 Million Western Shopping Center 


BOSTON 
million shopping center 


Construction of a $35 
one of the 
largest in the West—will be under- 
taken by a Boston firm, Seaboard 
Allied Milling Corp., reports Otto 
3resky, president of the flour mill 
firm. 

The center, to be developed in con- 
junction with Chicago realtor Arthur 
Rubloff and developer Abner J. 
Mesirow, also of Chicago, will con- 
sist of 80 stores occupying 1,000,000 
sq. ft. of space. 

Known as the Palma Ceia Shop- 
ping Center, it will be erected in 
Hayward, Cal., in the San Francisco 
Bay area. 

78-Acre Site 

A site of 78 acres was purchased 
for approximately $2,000,000, and ad- 
joins a large Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
store which will be integrated in the 
development. The Sears site includes 
22 acres and 282,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space. 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corp.’s 
participation in this project is a re- 
sult of recently initiated real estate 
investment diversification program 
launched by the firm. This center is 
expected to have annual sales of 
$100,000,000 within three years of 
completion and employ 3,000 persons 
at an annual payroll of $12,000,000. 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corp. has 
bakery plants in Syracuse, N.Y., and 
Youngstown, Ohio. In addition to 
plants and depots in Brockton, Mass., 
Utica, N.Y., and Waltham, Mass., it 
has flour mills and terminal grain 
elevators in Kansas and Missouri. 
The company was formed in 1959 by 
merger of Hathaway Industries, Inc. 
(formerly Hathaway Bakeries) and 
Rodney Milling Co., and is listed on 
American Stock Exchange. The com- 
pany is interested in possible acqui- 
sition and development of other 


shopping centers in San Francisco 
Bay area. 





March 22, 1960 


MINNEAPOLIS — There are out- 
standing opportunities for U.S. busi- 
ness in the field of agriculture in 
Latin America, but special effort in 
planning and operating such enter- 
prises is necessary if they are to 
succeed. 

This observation was made by R. 
Hal Dean, president of the Ralston 
Purina Co.’s international division, in 
a talk at a meeting of the Minne- 
apolis Grain Shippers Assn. March 15. 

Two of Purina’s five Latin Ameri- 
can mills are located in Mexico, and 
the others are in Cuba, Venezuela 
and Colombia. The company’s inter- 
national division also has three mills 
in Canada, and it recently entered 
the European market with purchase 
of half interest in a French feed com- 
pany. 

Latin countries have a strong de- 
sire to be self-sufficient in the pro- 
duction of meat, milk and eggs, a 
reflection of their extreme national- 
istic attitude about agriculture, Mr. 
Dean said. Production of these com- 
modities now is very limited, and 
there are vast opportunities for U.S. 
companies to help increase output 
with modern production methods. 

A factor, too, in the opportunity 
for agricultural industries is the 
growing purchasing power of the 
very poor in some of these countries, 
he said. He cited Mexico as an exam- 
ple of this development. 

One of the most difficult situations 
to contend with in Latin operations is 
the feudal system dominated by 
large land-owner “chiefs” who lend 
money to poorer farmers at 20 to 
30% interest and also extract a sub- 
stantial markup on fertilizer and 
seed and serve as the sole marketing 
agents in their individual areas. 

Currency Exchange 

Among other problems are those of 
currency exchange, training of per- 
sonnel and in some cases political 
instability of the governments, he 
said. The present situation in Cuba, 
an extreme example of the latter, is 
a very touchy one for U.S.-operated 
businesses, Mr. Dean indicated. 

Because of the risks to an invest- 
ment posed by possible political up- 
sets and inflation, businesses have to 
plan on double a normal return in 
Latin America, Mr. Dean said. 

The most successful U.S. enter- 
prises there plan eventually to staff 
them 100% with nationals, and U.S. 
personnel sent to establish companies 
must have a good understanding of 
the language as well as the attitudes 
of government officials. “The man 
who can think in a foreign language 
is three years ahead of others,” he 
said. 

Purina is handling its distribution 
through its traditional dealer system 
and providing them assistance 
through mill salesmen. It has 78 
dealers in Mexico at present. 

Mr. Dean declared that U.S. busi- 
nessmen “should be ambassadors for 
capitalism” in Latin America. “We 
can do a job in combatting Com- 
munism by teaching and becoming a 
part of the countries in which we 
operate. In this way we can carry 
the state department’s message bet- 
ter than the department can itself.” 

There is a need, he said, to promote 
U.S. commodity trading practices in 
Latin America, not only as an assist 
to present cumbersome methods but 
as an example of sound, businesslike 
dealings characteristic of the U.S. 
economy. 

“In some countries,” he said, “you 
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Special Planning Needed to Develop 
Latin America, Grain Shippers Told 


can’t be sure that something is 
bought until it’s in your possession 
sometimes even when it’s paid for.” 
Special Situations 

However, he said he did not fore- 
see many opportunities for increased 
exports of U.S. grain to Latin Ameri- 
ca except in special situations. 





WHEAT BOARD ADDS 
EXPORT OUTLETS 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has added five more Canadian 
ports to those already quoting all 
grades of wheat for export. Wheat 
export prices are now listed ex-Tor- 
onto, Port Colborne, Sarnia, Prescott, 
and Kingston. Until this year, export 


wheat has been quoted ex-Fort Wil- 


Mr. Dean said he hoped U.S. agri- 
cultural businesses would not make 
some of the mistakes made by other 
industries in years past which led to 
charges of exploitation and expro- 
priation. 

“It is easy to get enthusiastic about 
the potential in Latin America,” he 
said, “but getting a successful busi- 
ness established is not easy.” 


liam/Port Arthur; Montreal and low- 
er St. Lawrence ports; Churchill; and 
Canadian Pacific and Atlantic ports. 





Dividend Declared 


NEW YORK — Directors of the 
Ward Baking Co. declared the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 1%% 
($1.374% per share) on the outstand- 
ing 542% cumulative preferred stock 
of the company, and also declared a 
quarterly dividend of 20¢ per share 
on the outstanding common stock of 
the company, both payable April 1, 
1960, to holders of record at the close 
of business on March 25, 1960. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LANGDON MOST POPULAR 

SIOUX FA®#LS, S.D. Langdon 
was the most popular durum wheat 
variety in South Dakota in 1959 ac- 
counting for 76% of the durum wheat 
acreage planted in the spring of 1959. 





A New Look for THE Northwestern MILLER 
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Record Wheat Carryover Seen 
for Crop Year End 
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PICTURED is the cover of a sample copy of the new concept of THE 
Northwestern MILLER which will be introduced to readers next July. The 
size is 8x11 in., closely matching such publications as Time, Newsweek and 
U.S. News and World Report. It will fit easily into briefcase or file. The 
colors used on the cover of this pilot issue were blue, black and white, and 
future issues will use a variety of colors, including the traditional red. New 
type faces will be used in the publication and editorial treatment will be 
streamlined to meet the convenience of the reader, with charts and statistical 
tables highlighted in color. The full story of the changes appeared in last week’s 
MILLER (page 3) and further examples of the new style of presentation will 
appear during the next few weeks. 


India to Purchase 
Additional Wheat 
Under PL 480 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
a further amendment of its procure- 
ment authorization to India, under 
the auspices of Public Law 480 (au- 
thorization No. 39-32) providing for 
the additional purchase of 200,000 
metric tons of wheat. The amend- 
ment also extends the contracting 
and delivery dates from April 30 and 
May 31 to May 31 and June 30, re- 
spectively. 

Approximately 250,000 tons of 
wheat remain to be purchased under 
this authorization. Purchases will be 
concluded at the Indian mission of- 
fice here. There is no change in the 
classes and sub classes of wheat pre- 
viously reported. 


Rice Authorization 


WASHINGTON—India will obtain 
additional Public Law 480 buying 
power for rice under a supplemental 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
agreement amounting to approxi- 
mately $7.7 million, which USDA es- 
timates amounts to about 1.3 million 
hundredweights of this commodity. 
This supplements an agreement is- 
sued on Nov. 13, 1959. 

The new authorization is to be 
financed under terms of the export- 
import bank here. 

An additional rice purchase auth- 
orization for India was made simul- 
taneously by USDA for approximate- 
ly 60,000 tons of milled rice, authori- 
zation No. 39-39, bagged U.S. 5 
grade or better, with not more than 
25% broken kernels. Contracts may 
be made between March 28 and June 
30. 


——=—BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Bulk Grain Barge 
Launched in Portland 


PORTLAND, ORE.—A 222 ft. bulk 
grain carrying steel barge was 
launched at Albina Engine and Ma- 
chine Works, Portland. The barge 
will be used by Tidewater-Shaver 
Barge Lines, according to Lew S. 
Russell, Jr., president of the barge 
line company. 

The barge is the second of a series 
which the line is having built to mod- 
ernize its grain carrying fleet on the 
upper Columbia River. It has a beam 
of 42144 ft. and depth of 16% ft., with 
a house structure that rises 26 ft. 
above the keel. 

Designed for carrying petroleum 
products in tanks in the hull, the 
barge can carry 500,000 gallons, or 
1,700 tons of oil in its tanks, or 2,000 
tons of grain in the grain house. In 
combination haul, it can carry 1,000 
tons of grain and 1,000 tons of pe- 
troleum, Mr. Russell said. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
‘MISS SEAWAY’ PAGEANT 

DULUTH, MINN. — Dates for a 
celebration to commemorate the 
opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
have been set for July 8-15 at the 
Twin Ports of Duluth-Superior. To 
be called the first annual Miss Sea- 
way International Pagent, the event 
will highlight the selection of a Miss 
Seaway. Representatives of the Du- 
luth Junior Chamber of Commerce 
and other organizations met with of- 
ficers of the Miss Seaway Interna- 
tional Pagent, Inc., to draft prelim- 
inary plans. 
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' SHE buying impetus of the previ- 

ous weeks carried over into the 
early part of the seven-day period 
ending March 21, and then tapered 
off for both hard winters and spring 
wheat flours. Soft wheat flour sales 
were very slow. 

The extension in Southwestern 
flour sales, although not on a com- 
parable scale with recent bookings, 
saw a fair percentage of business con- 
tracted as a result of chain bakers 
and jobbers entering the market to 
cover requirements for the balance 
of the current crop year. 

Spring wheat mills also reported 
chain and jobber market activity of a 
fill-in extension volume to carry most 
buyers through mid-summer. Some 
further buying on the part of jobbers 
may be forthcoming, but trade opin- 
ion indicates that most bakers are in 
a good supply position for the bal- 
ance of the crop year, a situation 
comparable with that in the South- 
west. 

Mills in both areas report direc- 
tions fair but dropping off from the 
recent pace. 

Soft wheat flour sales continued at 
a snail’s pace. Purchases were mostly 
small fill-in lots for immediate needs 
by those who did not book solidly in 
the recent buying activity. 

Mill running time declined in the 
soft wheat milling areas, reacting to 
a drop in export flour directions 
rather than domestic factors. 

Sales by mills in the Southwest 
amounted to 198% of the five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 
140% in the spring wheat mills area. 

Production by mills of the US. 
last week amounted to 102% of five- 
day milling capacity, compared with 
105% the previous week and 105% 
for the comparable week of last year. 
(See tables on page 7.) 


Spring Flour Booked 
In Fair Volume 


Following the earlier buying of 
spring wheat flours by several major 
chain bakers, independents entered 
the market in the early part of the 
week. The volume was fair with 
bookings of fill-in extension types 
earrying most buyers through into 
mid-summer. 

Jobbers were also active but booked 
less than during the usual buying pe- 
riods. These jobbers may be possible 
buyers for further coverage, but the 
average baking trade seems well 
booked into the new crop. 

Directions were reported fair, hav- 
ing dropped off somewhat from the 
recent pace. 

Sales amounted to approximately 
140% of capacity as compared with 
66% the previous week and 46% for 
the comparable week of last year. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
last week amounted to an estimated 
85% of capacity as compared with 
93% the previous week and 98% for 
the comparable week of last year. 
Production by mills of the interior 
Northwest was estimated at 109% of 
capacity as compared with 110% the 
previous week and 99% a year ago. 
Production by mills of the North- 
west was 101% of capacity compared 
with 104% a week earlier and 99% 
a year ago. 

Quotations March 18, 100-lb. car- 
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Additions to Old Contracts 
Of Spring and Hard Winters 
Booked by Bakers and Jobbers 


lots, Minneapolis: Spring wheat 
standard patent bakery flour $5.34@ 
5.44, short patent $5.44@5.54, spring 
high gluten $5.74@5.84, first clears 
$4.95@5.25, whole wheat $5.34@5.44; 
nationally advertised brands of fam- 
ily flour $7.20, 100-lb. carlots cottons; 
unadvertised brands of family flour 
$5.68 @5.77. 


Buying Interest 
Wanes in Southwest 


Bookings of hard winter wheat 
flour continued to a limited extent 
into the middle of last week but then 
tapered off to practically nothing. 
Volume for the week amounted to 
198% of five-day milling capacity, 
compared with 72% the previous 
week and 15% a year ago. 

Bakery flour buyers took advan- 
tage of the continued bargain price 
in the face of higher costs and booked 
for their needs through the end of 
June or into the middle of July. 
There were some bakers who already 
had adequate bookings to last them 
until new crop time. Although there 
are a few exceptions, buyers of hard 
winter wheat bakery flour now are 
not likely to be in the market until 
new crop. Prices quoted by mills are 
now higher than they were earlier, 
based on the higher costs. 

Directions are rated as fairly good, 
with some mills noting that bakers 
have felt slow-downs from the ad- 
verse weather in much of the coun- 
try. There were signs last week, how- 
ever, that a pick-up may be under- 
way. Family flour directions are com- 
ing in at a moderate rate. 

In family flour sales, there con- 
tinue to be a number of shipping al- 
lowances and other deals, but these 
are offered mostly by the millers of 
nationally advertised brands. The 
basic price remains unchanged. 

There was interest domestically for 
first clears, but very little supply. 
Interest shown in 1% ash flour was 
lower than mills wanted to accept. 
Prices were up 5¢ to 10¢ last week. 

At Hutchinson extension of chain 


Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
hundredweights, bulk unless other- 
wise specified. Mill list prices are 
quoted in the principal manufac- 
turing centers. They represent av- 
erage wholesale levels and do not 
take into account high or low ex- 
tremes at which occasional indi- 
vidual sales may have been made. 
Millfeed prices are™ reported in 
both bulk and sacked, per ton. 











bakery contracts well into or through 
June helped flour business but the 
buying didn’t extend to independent 
trade to any extent. Smaller bakers 
showed very little interest in round- 
ing out old crop needs where they 
hadn’t done so previously. Family 
trade was fairly quiet and export 
bookings were limited to the United 
Arab Republic contract. Shipping di- 
rections provided a 100% grind and 
this will continue. Prices receded 10 
@15¢. 

Wichita mills operated at 110% of 
capacity last week. Domestic sales, 
mostly bakery flour, averaged 91%, 
compared with 43% the preceding 
week and 65% a year ago. Export 
sales were negligible. Shipping direc- 
tions ranged from poor to good. The 
advance in millfeed about offset the 
rise in wheat costs, leaving flour 
prices about unchanged. 

Quotations March 18, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, bulk: Hard winter wheat 
short patent $5.02@5.12, standard 
95% patent $4.92@5.02, straight $4.87 
@4.97; established brands of family 
flour $6.15@7.20, sacked, with the 
latter representing the delivered price 
in this area for nationally advertised 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 28) 





Semolina Sales Activity Declines; 


Durum Supply Light, 


OLLOWING the fairly heavy 
FP uying flurry of the previous 
week, semolina market activity again 
reverted to comparative inactivity 
during the seven-day period ending 
March 21. 

During the buying period the previ- 
ous week manufacturers of macaroni 
and noodle products were reported to 
have entered the market for coverage 
averaging 60 days. At that time the 
supply picture varied with some re- 
ported having supplies for 60 to 90 
days, and others near the point of 
complete depletion of stocks. 


Durum receipts at Minneapolis for 
the period were reported at 110 cars, 
as compared with 83 cars the previ- 
ous week. 

Although there is a reported lack 
of grain storage space at Minneapolis, 
there have been so few cars of durum 
arriving that they are immediately 
taken and storage space is no prob- 
lem. 


Production Good 


Production by durum mills was 
estimated at 123% of five-day milling 
capacity for the period, compared 
with 123% the previous week and 
112% for the comparable week a year 
ago. 


Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis March 18 were: 


Choice No. | amber or better 
Choice No. 2 amber or better. 
Choice No. 3 amber or better. 
Medium No. | durum or better.. 
Medium No. 2 durum or better 
Medium No. 3 durum or better 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output of mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 
177,500 217,449 123 
177,500 *217,876 123 
156,500 175,733 112 
Crop year 
production 
6,957,839 
7,009,670 


Mar. 
Previous week 
Year ago 


July 1, 1959-Mar. 20, 
July 1, 1958-Mar. 21, 
*Revised. 


1960 
1959 


March 22, 1960 


Strong Demand 
Pushes Millfeeds 
To Crop Year Highs 


ILLFEED markets throughout 
M the nation followed a _ very 
strong trend in the seven-day period 
ending March 21, with prices soaring 
to the highest point since April of 
last year. Factors involved in the 
marked show of strength were severe 
cold and heavy snows in most 
tions of the country and curtailed 
mill running time in some sections. 


sec- 


Feed manufacturers were reported 
active millfeed buyers during the pe- 
riod, entering the market to cover 
additional feeding stimulated by the 
severe weather. 

Although buying was active 
throughout the period, the pattern 
was limited mostly to day-to-day re- 
quirements rather than 
commitments. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 49,126 tons of millfeed for March 
13-20. Production for the current 
week compares with an output of 
51,511 tons in the previous week and 
51,045 tons in the corresponding week 
of a year ago. 


long-range 


Minneapolis: A strong market sit- 
uation brought on by short supply 
and strong demand, hinging mostly 
on snowy and cold weather, pushed 
the local millfeed market to the 
highest level of the crop year. 

Although prices dropped off some- 
what toward the close of the week, 
the firm trend at mid-week had prices 
up $3.50@4 above the previous seven- 
day period with middlings and bran 
at $44.50@45 and red dog at $45. 

The market was comparatively 
quiet at the start of the new week, 
with prices slightly lower, but showed 
indications of renewed strength as 
unseasonably cold weather persisted 

Quotations March 21: Sacked bran 
$42.50, bulk $38.50; sacked middlings 
$43, bulk $39; sacked red dog $45. 

Kansas City: The millfeed market 
worked up sharply last week. Sacked 
feeds were in best demand and were 
moving into central states and south- 
east. Peak levels were reached about 
mid-week and demand was absent by 
week-end with spot offerings show- 
ing up and prices softening. 

Quotations March 17: Bran $42@G 
42.50, shorts $41.50@42 sacked; bran 
$38@38.50, shorts $40@40.50, mid- 
dlings $39.50@40 bulk. 

Ft. Worth: Millfeed continued in 
good demand last week and offerings 
for nearby shipment were still light. 
Quotations March 18: Bran $51, gray 
shorts $51, sacked burlaps; bulk 
bran $48, shorts $49.50, middlings 
$49, delivered Texas common points; 
$1@2 higher on bran and $1@1.50 
higher on shorts and middlings as 
compared with the previous week. 

Chicago: The steady demand for 
nearby shipment that maintained for 
millfeeds during the early part of the 
month, continued unabated and, with 
running time circumscribed to quite 
a degree, the market proved to be 
strong with advances for the week 
running from $3.50 ton on middlings 
to $4.50 on both standard bran and 
red dog. Practically all of the call 
was limited to relatively nearby 
shipment with most of it for “this 
week” or at the outside, ten day 
shipment. 

Commercial mixed feed manufac- 

(Turn to MILLFEED, page 29) 
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LTHOUGH there were minor 

price fluctuations in the wheat 
futures market for the period ending 
March 21, particularly in the more 
distant positions, the general pattern 
was one of continued strength in a 
week which saw advances to a new 
season’s high on Minneapolis July. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
March 21 were: Chicago—March 
$2.04%, May $2.05%, July $1.83%, 
September $1.86, December $1.91; 
Kansas City—March $2.08%, May 
$2.035;, July $1.85%2; Minneapolis 
May $2.17%, July $2.15%, September 
$2.05%. 

The upward impetus in Minneapolis 
May and July was supported by con- 
tinued flour sales early in the period 
and a bulge of up to 2¢ in spot pre- 
miums. 

Another possible factor in Minne- 
apolis strength was the filing by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture of a 
market report reflecting intentions to 
plant wheat. It showed wheat plant- 
ings possibly 5% below 1959. If this 
became a reality it would be the sec- 
ond lowest year of record of planting 
of spring wheat other than durum. 

Export activity for the week in- 
cluded a combined Pakistan and 
Poland purchase of approximately 3.5 
million bushels, reported to be mostly 
Gulf hard and white wheat, with the 
latter country seeking additional 
quantities of red wheat. A single 
cargo of Gulf hard was also booked 
for U.K. The start of a movement of 
red wheat from Chicago to the Gulf 
by barge, which might involve more 
than 1 million bushels, was reported. 

Moderating weather was _ antici- 
pated in the winter wheat area, but 
melting of the almost unprecedented 
snow cover will probably require a 
prolonged period. There are hints 
that some winter killing might have 
occurred, and there is danger in the 
possibility of alternate thawing and 
freezing in the immediate future. 

Cash buyers of spring wheat were 
hindered by lack of storage space, 
both at Duluth and Minneapolis, ac- 
cording to traders. Protein premiums 
dropped 1¢ a day for three consecu- 
tive sessions. The congested condi- 
tion at these markets will, no doubt, 
continue until the opening of navi- 
gation offers some relief. Total re- 
ceipts amounted to 806 carlots with 
approximately 200 for Commodity 
Credit Corp. account. Last year dur- 
ing the comparable week, we had 
1,047 cars. A sharp drop in the offer- 
ings during the last two days of the 
period changed the attitude of the 
buyers and the market closed on a 
1¢ under a week ago, but this was 
firm note. Spot premiums were still 
largely erased by an advance in the 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect March 21 
were as follows: To U.K. and other 
European destinations via Canadian 
and U.S. Atlantic ports, also via St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 45,¢ bu.; to other 
countries, excluding U.S. and terri- 
tories, from Canadian and U.S. At- 
lantic ports 15'4¢ bu.; from St. Law- 
rence, Churchill, Canadian and U.S. 
Pacific ports, 1454¢ bu. 
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Wheat Futures Pattern Strong; 
Minneapolis July Hits New High 


Minneapolis May price. Average pro- 
tein of the hard red spring wheat 
was 14.63% and compared with 
14.02% the same week last year. 

At the close on March 18, No. 1 
dark northern spring or No. 1 north- 
ern spring through 11% protein, 
traded at 1¢ over the May price; 12% 
protein 2¢ over; 13% protein 4¢ over; 
14% protein 5@6¢- over; 15% protein 
6@8¢ over; 16% protein 7@10¢ over; 
17% protein 8@12¢ over the Minne- 
apolis May price, which closed on 
March 18 at $2.17%. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis March 18 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 5 ° 


Ordinary besccee BeadvosQeneee 
Protein 2 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 
Protein 


, 2.21” 
2.22% @2.23'/ 
2.232 @2.25'/ 

. 2.2412 @2.27'2 

rete Wintel 2.25'/2 @2.29' 

Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 

One cent premium each Ib. over 58 Ib. 


One cent discount 58 to 57 Ib., then Ic each 
“2 Ib. lower. 


To arrive div. pt. 
58 Ib. 13.5% 


15% 
16% 
17% 


basis, | 
moisture, 12% 
13% protein $2.20'2, 14% 
15% protein $2.24, 16% 
17% protein $2.28'/2. 


DNS or | NS 
protein $2.18'/2, 
protein $2.22'/2, 
protein $2.26'/2, 


Cash Wheat Stronger 

Cash hard winter wheat prices at 
Kansas City were stronger last week 
The basic option finished the week 
15¢¢ bu. higher than a week earlier. 
Premiums declined 12¢ to 1¢, but the 
net result was still a gain for the 
week. 

Strength stemmed mainly 
tightness of supplies in 
channels. Interior offerings were 
heavier than during recent weeks, 
but were mostly for deferred delivery 
because of the snow blanket over 
Great Plains wheat lands. Receipts 
last week totaled 599 cars, compared 
with 402 the previous week and 877 
a year ago. 

Trade expectations were that the 
weekend would provide ample if not 
generous offerings by interior dealers 
and also provide renewed activity in 
loan payments by farmers with the 
wheat to enter commercial channels 
when road conditions permit hauling. 

Export business was good, and fair 
sized lots of wheat were booked for 
the flour trade. The new crop is most- 
ly dormant, protected by a snow 
cover. Only a small amount of winter 
kill has been reported, but some con- 
cern is being voiced over danger of 
alternate freezing and thawing in the 
days ahead. 

Premiums were %¢ weaker for 
ordinary and 11.50% protein wheat. 
For higher protein wheat, premiums 
declined 1¢ on both the high and low 
sides. 

Premiums were quoted March 18 
as follows: Ordinary 314 @4¢ bu. over 
the basic March option of $2.08%%, 
11.50% protein 4@6¢, 12% protein 5 
@7¢, 12.50% protein 6@9¢, 13% pro- 
tein 7@11¢, 13.50% protein 8@12¢ 
and 14% protein 9@13¢ over. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City March 18 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


$2.12@2.25% 


from 
commercial 


At Ft. Worth No. 1 hard wheat 
was selling March 21 at $244%4@ 


A Statistical Service Provided 
Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller 
for More than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, 


Current 
Flour 
Production 


IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North- 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of all 


mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


Mar. 13-20, 
1960 


Northwest 
Southwest 
Buffalo BS 
Central and Southeast 
Pacific Coast ; 


719,253 
1,415,102 
469,018 
653,844 
491,627 


*Previous 
wee 
743,742 
1,467,944 
518,11! 
639,726 
476,102 


Mar. 14-21, Mar. 15-22, Mar. 16-23 
1959 1958 1987 
718,890 
1,402,974 
557.968 
559.430 
326,284 


717,221 
1,423,982 
563,869 
612,669 
466,913 


640,874 
1,257,287 
531,505 
400,798 
267,863 





Totals thoes ed 
Percentage of total U.S. output 
Estimated total U.S. production 
Accumulated total this month 

*Revised 


3,748,844 
76.8 

- 4,881,307 
54,560,537 


—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— 
13-20, Previous Mar. 14-21, Mar. 15-22, Mar. 16-23, 
9 1959 1958 


Mar. 

1960 week 
Northwest . 101 104 99 
Southwest . 108 110 
Buffalo : she 90 114 
Central and S. E. ... 102 95 
Pacific Coast .. . 105 100 


Totals .. soe OO 105 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 


5-day week 
capacity 
240,000 
. 240,000 
231,000 
. 237,000 


Flour 
output 


% ca- 


Mar. 13-20 

Previous week 

Year ago 

Two years ago 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 
*Revised 


Principal interior mills in 
ing Duluth, St. Paul, 
and lowa: 


Minnesota, 
North Dakota, 


includ- 
Montana 


5-day week 
capacity 

472,750 
. 472,750 


Flour % ca- 
output pacity 
515,427 109 
*521,160 110 
; 494,500 491,881 99 
Two years ago - 430,500 468 685 109 
Five-year average sion 119 
Ten-year average 

*Revised. 


Mar. 13-20 . 
Previous week 
Year ago 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week 
capacity 
- 224,250 


Flour 
output 
Mar. 13-20 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


ge Mills, Outside of Kansas 

ity (Including Wichita and Salina) 
5-day week Flour % Ca- 
capacity output pacity 

. «+ 1,090,750 1,159,122 106 

...1,090,750 *1,213,350 il 


Mar. 13-20 
Previous week 


3,845,625 3,784,654 3,565,546 3,198,327 

76.8 75 75 75 
5,007,324 
49,679,230 


Crop year flour production 
July it 
Mar. 20, 
1960 





Mar. 21, 
1957 1959 
108 96 
106 95 
117 109 
98 87 
104 76 


27,123,403 
55,670,616 
19,399,379 
23,332,018 
17,928,644 


27,621,920 
53,658,939 
20,773,817 
21,871,302 
16,293,858 


140,219,836 


107 94 





143,454,060 

Year ago .......1,068,800 1,171,262 ! 

Two years ago ..1,032,000 1,106,575 | 

Five-year average ... ‘ | 

Ten-year average ! 
*Revised. 


10 
07 
26 
16 


BUFFALO 


5-day week 
capacity 
.» 522,000 
. 522,000 


Flour % ca- 
output pacity 
469,018 90 
518,iil 99 
. 493,500 563,869 114 

475,000 557,968 117 
average ; ; 87 
average Siu ie 98 


Mar. 13-20 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year 
Ten-year 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


5-day week 
capacity 
643,750 
- 643,750 
643,750 
- 570,250 


% Ca- 
pacity 


Flour 
output 
653,844 

*639,726 
612,669 


Mar. 13-20 

Previous week 

Year ago 

Two years ago 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
California, Oregon and Washington Mills 


5-day week 
capacity 
466,500 
- 466,500 
466,500 
. 315,000 


Flour 
output 
491,627 

*476,102 
466,913 
326,284 


% ca- 
pacity 
Mar. 13-20 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago .. 
*Revised. 





2.45% delivered Texas common 
points. Wheat of 13% protein was 
selling at a premium of 1¢ and wheat 
of 14% protein at a premium of 2¢. 
Demand was fair. Exporters were 
bidding $2.30 @2.31 delivered at the 
Gulf. Demand was good for export. 
Offerings were light. 

There were only two export sales 
of wheat in the Pacific Northwest 
during the week—40,000 metric tons 
white wheat to Pakistan and 15,000 
tons to the United Arab Republic— 
both for April-May shipment. Only 
anticipated export bookings for the 
coming week are to Pakistan and 
Formosa. Japan is not expected in 
the market until early April. There 
was a good demand from exporters 
due to heavy export bookings in the 
future. Most of the remaining wheat 
is under government loan and _ it 
takes aggressive bidding to draw it 
out. Mill demand is moderate with 
new flour sales rather dull. 


Manchester Biscuit 
To Close Two Plants 


SIOUX FALLS, S.D.— Production 
will stop June 1 at Sioux Falls, S.D., 
and early in 1961 at Fargo for Man- 
chester Biscuit Co., according to si- 
multaneous announcements made by 
branch presidents. Manchester is a 
division of United Biscuit Company 
of America. 


W. C. Brinley, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Sioux Falls plant 
since 1953, said that branch’s pro- 
duction will be transferred to other 
United plants. Production facilities 
in Sioux Falls now are inadequate, 
he said, and the company believes it 
would not be profitable to expand 
that unit. 

He said, however, that a sales and 
distribution agency will be operated 
in Sioux Falls, as well as in Rapid 
City and Aberdeen, S.D. 
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New Kentucky Colonel. Receiving his commission last 
week as a Kentucky colonel was Dean McNeal, the Pillsbury Co. In his ele- 
vation Col. McNeal joins such Pillsbury notables as Col. Paul Gerot; Col. 
Ben Greer and Col. Robert Keith. Making the presentation on behalf of the 
governor of Kentucky was Pillsbury’s George Wagner. 


Named Superintendent. The grain terminal assistant su- 


perintendent for Cargill, Inc., 


at Portland, Ore., Charles A. Coleman, has 


been appointed grain superintendent of the Baie Comeau facility of Cargill 
Grain, Ltd., on the Quebec side of the St. Lawrence Seaway. Mr. Coleman 
was with Cargill at Portland three and one-half years. 


Res nation. Announcement of the resignation of Ernest B. Hueter 
as president of the Young Bakery Executives group of the American Bakers 


Assn. has been made. Mr. 


Hueter, director of advertising for Interstate 


Bakeries Corp., was named to head the Young Bakery Executives group in 


November, 1958. 


On European Trip. In Europe for two months on business is 
+ r 


Frank J. Shidler, SMICO. 


Shidler is planning to 


license his firm’s 


Tornado Packer for manufacturing and sale in European countries. 


Food Conference Committee, The executive director of 
the Wheat Flour Institute, Howard Lampman, recently attended a committee 
meeting of the National Food Conference in Chicago. The committee is 
planning a schedule of follow-up activity for the Natiohal Youthpower Con- 


gress which was held in February. 


Visitors in Chicago. Visitors recently at the Chicago office 
of the Millers National Federation were L. W. Back, president, LaGrange 
Mills, Red Wing, Minn.; Roy K. Durham, consultant, Minneapolis; Joseph 
Berkely, High Plains Advertising Agency, Dodge City, Kansas; James L. 
Rankin, vice president, and Philip W. Pillsbury, chairman of the board, both 
of the Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis. Mr. Rankin is chairman of the Wheat Flour 


Institute Committee. 


In Washington Office. 


The executive vice president of the 


Millers National Federation, C. L. Mast, Jr., called recently at the federation’s 


Washington office. 


Reeeives Honorary Degree. An honorary doctor of laws 
degree was bestowed upon Harry A. Bullis, former chairman of the board 


of General Mills, 


Inc., commensurate with the recent 


inauguration of Dr 


LeRoy A. Martin as president of the University of Chattanooga. Mr. Bullis 
was a featured speaker at the inauguration. 





Capital Comment 


By John Cipperly 





eal 


Investigation 


The Senate subcommittee investi- 
gating the grain storage and ware- 
housing industry resumes its hearings 
this week. Headed by Sen. Stuart 
Symington (D., Mo.), the subcommit- 
tee is expected to hear statements 
by U.S. security and personnel of- 
ficials regarding their sworn state- 
ments that all responsible contract- 
ing officials of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. were officially notified of the 
possible conflict of interest in their 
dealings with grain storage ware- 
housemen. 

Recent testimony here on this is- 
sue was vague, as noted by Sen. 
William Proxmire (D., Wis.), who 
stated that the documents presented 
to the subcommittee were vague. 


It appears that return of the Sy- 
mington subcommittee to this issue 
will point up a major objective of 
mal-administration of the loan stor- 
age program within the present Ben- 
son administration of USDA. How- 
ever, one may reasonably ascribe 
the Symington direction as highly 
political, since the present adminis- 
tration inherited the present Uni- 
form Grain Storage Agreement base 
from a succession of USDA’s Demo- 
cratic officials of USDA’s Grain 
Branch. 

At best, it is a painful rehash of 
complicated negotiations of USDA, 
but nevertheless, one can hardly ex- 
cuse Sen. Symington for making hay 
out of the immediate situation. Few 
persons will stand still long enough 
to hear the explanation of the back- 
ground of USDA. 


Toronto Seeks 
Increased Wheat 
Movement at Port 


TORONTO—For the first time the 
Canadian Wheat Board has quoted 
prices on all grades of western wheat 
for export through the port of Toron- 
to. Since the opening of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway last year, the Toronto 
Harbor Commission has been seek- 
ing ways of increasing the tonnage 
moving through this Great Lakes 
port, so that the outward shipments 
might more nearly equal the inward 
arrivals. 

During the 1959 season, 713,000 
tons moved through Toronto, but the 
imports were twice as large as the 
exports. Consequently, many over- 
seas vessels entered Toronto with 
cargo, but were forced to leave with 
empty space in their holds due to 
lack of export commodities. 

The arrangements made with the 
Canadian Wheat Board are not in- 
tended to make Toronto a major 
grain exporting center, but are an 
attempt to permit overseas ships to 
balance out their cargoes with West- 
ern grain. 

The facilities of Toronto Elevator 
Co., Ltd., will be available for this 
grain movement. Their elevator has 
a capacity of 4,500,000 bu. and facili- 
ties include a 480-ft. dock with a 
loading spout capable of loading 1,000 
tons (35,000 bu.) an hour. The spout 
is high enough to permit foreign 
ships, which ride higher in the water 
than the regular lake boats, to come 
under it for loading without trouble. 
The slip has been dredged to a depth 
of 27 ft., and fringe areas complet- 
ed. Another dock facing the bay is 
capable of handling ships of any 
length. 

While it is too early to forecast the 
effect the new wheat policy will have 
on the port of Toronto, harbor com- 
mission officials are hopeful that the 
tonnage passing through the port 
this season will be well over the 
1,000,000 ton mark. 

Also to further export shipments 
from Toronto, the Toronto harbor 
commission has requested the Cana- 
dian railways to establish export 
dates to Toronto, comparable to those 
enjoyed by Montreal and other east- 
ern ports. At the present time there 
are no export rates to Toronto and 
goods for export mostly move by 
land transport. The situation is that 
it is cheaper for an exporter to ship 
his goods from Ontario by rail to 
Montreal, passing through Toronto, 
than it is to pay the regular domes- 
tic rail rate to Toronto. To support 
this request to the railways, the com- 
mission presented a brief to the Roy- 
al Commission on Transportation at 
its hearings in Toronto recently. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Grain Contract Okayed 


DULUTH, MINN.—A grain con- 
tract which includes vacation, health 
and welfare provisions for the first 
time was ratified by Twin Ports’ lo- 
cals of the International Longshore- 
men’s Assn., recently. 

The three-year pact also includes 
a 5¢ hourly wage boost for grain 
cargo loaders in both the second and 
third years and increases totaling 
20¢ an hour for grain fitters. 

E. L. Slaughter, Duluth, ILA vice 
president, said members of the locals 
voted 143-1 to accept the contract 
at a special meeting in the Duluth 
Labor Temple. 


March 22, 1960 





COLD WEATHER HAMPERS 
NAVIGATION PLANS 
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BUFFALO — The prolonged cold 
wave has faded hopes for an early 
opening of navigation at this end of 
Lake Erie. The extreme cold—Buf- 
falo had the coldest March in 90 
years—has created a fast field of blue 
ice here 16 in. thick and covered with 
8 in. of snow. It fills lower Lake Erie 
eastward from a line between Pt. 
Abino, Ont., and Buffalo. The Coast 
Guard notes that ice has humped up 
into moderate windrows in Buffalo 
approaches, and advises that “passage 
for ice breakers only” is possible. 





MNF Committees 
Select Candidates 
For 1960-61 


CHICAGO—FEllis D. English, Com- 
mander Larabee Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, has been selected by the nom- 
inating committee of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation to succeed to the 
MNF presidency for 1960-61. In that 
capacity, upon election, Mr. English 
will also serve as chairman of the 
board of directors. The retiring presi- 
dent, D. H. Wilson, Eckhart Milling 
Co., Chicago, automatically continues 
as a member of the board for two 
years. 

Additionally, five other nominating 
committees have selected candidates 
for board memberships in the five 
MNF districts, as follows: 


FIRST DISTRICT: W. H. Bowman, Acme-Ev- 
ans Co., Inc., Indianapolis; Robert V. Harris, 
Harris Milling Co., Owosso, Mich.; Howard S. 
Holmes, Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich.; 
David Levitt, DCA Food Industries, Inc., New 
York: D. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo; Paul Uhimann, Jr., Standard Milling 
Co., Buffalo 


SECOND DISTRICT: M. A 
Heaton Co., Durham, N.C.; 
Imbs Milling Co., St. Louis; F. R. Johnson, 
Southeastern Mills, Rome, Ga.; Dorris Nunn, 
Charles Nunn & Son, Evansville, Ind.; J. E. 
Skidmore, J. Allen Smith & Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn.; Frank A. Yost, Hopkinsville Milling Co., 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 


THIRD DISTRICT: A. G. Beckmann, Pioneer 
Flour Mills, San Antonio, Texas; Leslie A. Ford, 
Shawnee Milling Co., Shawnee, Okla.; R. B. 
Laing, Abilene Flour Mills, Abilene, Kansas; 
J. A. Mactier, Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Co., Omaha; R. G. Myers, Rodney Milling Co., 
Kansas City; Elmer W. Reed, Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita; A. J. Sowden, New Era Milling 
Co., Arkansas City, Kansas; John J. Vanier, 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas; Ernest 
A. Wall, Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 
Kansas; R. D. Zumwalt, Burrus Mills, Inc., 
Dallas, Texas. 


FOURTH DISTRICT: J. L. Locke, Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co., Seattle; S$. N. Loew, Jr., Capitol 
Milling Co., Los Angeles; Moritz Milburn, Cen- 
tennial Mills, Inc., Portland; Burton Roberts, 
General Mills, Inc., San Francisco. 


FIFTH DISTRICT: F. M. Atkinson, Atkinson 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; L. W. Back, La- 
Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn.; G. S. Ken- 
nedv, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Henry 
E. Kuehn, King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis; 
Charles G. McClave, Montana Flour Mills Co., 
Great Falls; John R. Murray, Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicaqo; P. R. Quarnberg, Tri-State Milling 
Co., Rapid City, $.D.; J. L. Rankin, the Pills- 
bury Co., Minneapolis; Charles Ritz, Interna- 
tional Milling Co.. Minneapolis; Paul T. Roth- 
well, Bay State Milling Co., Boston. 


Briggs, Austin- 
Vv. Imbs, J 


Four of the nominees are not pre- 
sently members of the board—Mr. 
Holmes, Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Levitt and 
Mr. Nunn. If elected, they will suc- 
ceed Directors English, Ramming, 
Stock and Urban. 

Any five members in a 
may nominate other 
board memberships. 
tions must reach the secretary of 
the federation on or before March 
28 to be valid. On or about March 
31, ballots will be printed and sent 
to the membership, in accordance 
with requirements of the MNF by- 
laws. 


district 
cand‘dates for 
Such nomina- 
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Campbell Taggart Sales, Income Rise; 
Annual Report Reviews 1959 Expansion 


DALLAS, TEXAS—Campbell 
Taggart Associated Bakeries, Inc., 
recently rounded out another pre- 
cedent-setting year for sales and 
income records, along with under- 
taking of the first major expansion 
in approximately five years. 


Net sales for Campbell Taggart and 
its subsidiary firms for the fiscal year 
which ended Jan. 2 reached $173,389,- 
607 compared with $162,434,608 for 
the period ended Jan. 3, 1959. 

Net income amounted to $9,144,235 
for 1959 compared with $9,090,485 in 
1958. The 1959 fiscal period repre- 
sents 52 weeks compared with 53 
weeks for 1958. 


Net Income Rise 

Because net income did not rise 
proportionally with sales, the ratio 
of the former to the latter was 5.27% 
compared with 5.60% for the earlier 
year of 1958. 

Campbell Taggart profits before 
income taxes amounted to $19,116.205 
for 1959 compared with $19,175,520 in 
1958. Federal and state income taxes 


for 1959 were $9,971,970 and in 1958 
were $10,085,035. 

In their annual report to stock- 
holders, J. W. Carence, chairman of 
the board and I. E. Madsen, presi- 
dent, termed the past year “a busy 
and eventful one for the Campbell 
Taggart group.” 

The report continues: 

“Twelve bakeries were added, rep- 
resenting the first major expansion 
into new territories since 1954. 

“The parent company’s equity in 
the consolidated net income for 1959 
was $5,685,717, compared with $5,- 
585,768 for 1958. Earnings per share 
on Campbell Taggaret’s outstanding 
stock came to $2.54 a share. In 1958 
the earnings were $2.48 a share. It 
will be noted that 16,000 shares of 
stock were acquired during 1959 and 
are now held in treasury. The major 
portion of these shares has been set 
aside by the board for sale to officers 
of the company under restricted stock 
options. However, no such options 
have been extended to any board 
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member nor is it intended to do so 
in the future. 

“Dividends in the amount of $1.45 
a share were paid during 1959, an 
increase of 20¢ a share over the $1.25 
paid in 1958. The dividend declared 
in December of 1959, payable in Jan- 
uary of 1960, was 50¢ a share as 
against the dividend of 70¢ a share in 
January, 1959.” 

The reason for not adding the extra 
20¢ this year will be apparent from 
the very substantial sums spent in 
acquiring interests in the new bak- 
eries. The board realizes the desir- 
ability of current participation in 
profits by the stockholders, but good 
financial stewardship demands close 
attention to cash position and proper 
debt servicing. If the new bakeries 
fulfill expectations in the future your 
funds will have been well invested. 

“The 12 new members of the Camp- 
bell Taggart family extend operations 
into Kentucky, a state in which we 
have heretofore had no bakery. Then 
new territories in Indiana, Tennessee, 
Texas and New Mexico have been 
added. Nine plants were acquired 
during May from the Grocers Baking 
Co. which operates out of Louisville, 
Paducah, Owensboro, Lexington, 
Bowling Green, Bedford, New Al- 
bany, Evansville and Johnson City. 
In November, three of the bakeries 
of the Mead’s Fine Bread Co. were 
taken over, operating in Lubbock, 
Roswell and Clovis. 

“An increase in long term indebted- 
ness was occasioned by the need for 
funds required to purchase the in- 
terests in these additional properties. 

“An item of good will in the 
amount of $271,554 arises from these 
same transactions, representing what 
was paid in the aggregate over and 
above the value of the physical as- 
sets involved in the purchases. 

“On behalf of the board we wish 
to add a word of appreciation for the 
excellent work performed during the 
year by the many fine _ people 
throughout the entire organization,” 
the report concludes. 
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Hutchinson Exchange 


Moves to New Home 


HUTCHINSON, Kansas The 
Hutchinson Board of Trade, celebrat- 
ing this year its 50th anniversary, is 
established in its new home on the 
8th floor of the Wiley Building. The 
recent move was expedited so that 
the nearby former trading floor could 
be carved into offices for grain men. 

The new home of the board has 
slightly reduced footage but improved 
lighting and accommodations for 
grain operators. It is in a new addi- 
tion to the building and a very short 
distance from old quarters. 

“We'll be roughing it for a while 
until the plaster is set and decorators 
can operate,” said R. C. Davidson, 
Jr., president, ‘but everyone is happy 
over the change.” 

Hutchinson’s Board of Trade was 
launched in 1910, but not until 1917 
was it organized to conform with law. 
First directors included three flour 
millers, all deceased. They were Wil- 
liam Kelly, Fred Burns and F. D. 
Larabee. The board today has a mem- 
bership of 50, of which 42 are active. 

The local board is one of the larg- 
est if not the largest subterminal 
grain markets in the world, operators 
say. An immense volume of wheat is 
marketed here. 

The city has storage capacity of 
44,633,000 bu., of which 42,168,000 bu. 
is in terminal elevators. 

The board moved into the Wiley 
building after its completion in 1913 
and this is the second move in the 
same structure. 
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General American 
Predicts Highest 
Profits in 1960 


CHICAGO — General American 
Transportation Corp.'s profits in 1960 
will be the best in the company’s his- 
tory, William J. Stebler, president, 
told stockholders in his annual re- 
port. 

In his message to shareholders, Mr. 
Stebler pointed out that 1959 net 
earnings were $16,987,910, compared 
with 1958’s net profit of $15,417,755. 
He added: 

“This amounts to $3.10 a share, 
based on the increased number of 
shares outstanding at the end of the 
year.” 

Earnings a share in 1958, he said, 
adjusted for the two for one stock 
split in January, 1959, were $3.03, 
based on the number of shares out- 
standing at the end of 1958. 

His letter to shareholders pointed 
out that 1959 marked the seventh con- 
secutive year in which the regular 
annual dividend was increased. In 
1959, he said, three dividends of 474%4¢ 
and a fourth dividend of 524%¢ were 
paid. The latter payment put the 
stock on a new regular annual basis 
of $2.10, a 20¢ increase from the 
previous rate of $1.90. 

Throughout 1959, Mr. Stebler said, 
conversion of the company’s converti- 
ble debentures continued and, as of 
Dec. 31, 1959, the original issue of 
$23,810,700 of convertible debentures 
had been reduced by conversions to 
$5,673,000. 

In 1958 and 1959, he told stock- 
holders, General American built new 
cars costing $42,598,537 for its fleet 
and since Jan. 1 approximately $20, 
000,000 worth of additional cars have 
been ordered and will be built by the 
company, also for its fleet. 

As of the first of the year, he 
pointed out to stockholders, General 
American’s backlog amounted to $75,- 
000,000 or two and a half times the 
backlog of orders on the company’s 
books at the start of 1959. 
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Keebler Biscuit 


Opens New Branch 


PLAINVIEW, N.Y.—A new sales- 
distribution branch of the Keebler 
Co., a division of the United 
Biscuit Company of America began 
full-time operations on March 14 as 
a major distribution center for the 
firm’s extensive variety of quality 
ccokies and crackers in the Long 
Island area. 

Situated in Plainview, Long Island, 
the new structure will serve as a 
warehose for products baked by the 
firm’s Philadelphia plant. Distribu- 
tion will be made to retail stores in 
Nassau and Suffolk counties. Paul T. 
Cook is district sales manager and 
Edward Romond has been appointed 
sales manager of the Plainview 
branch. 
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1960—Second Seas 


O THE average inhabitant of 
| the U.S.—on the business end 
of a snow shovel most of the time 
the past several months—the winter 
drawing to a close must have been 
a tough one. Surprisingly enough, 
however, the ice over much of the 
Great Lakes seems to be thin enough 
to make it possible for the St. Law- 
rence Seaway to open earlier than 
usual this spring! 

And further, a survey that the U.S. 
Weather Bureau completed about a 
month ago shows that the past win- 
ter must have been comparatively 
mild in the Great Lakes area despite 
the outward appearances. Consider- 
able open water was observed, al- 
though along the shorelines and in 
such bays as Whitefish, Green and 
Saginaw, Lake St. Clair, there was 
no shortage of ice. However, ice in 
the latter was not nearly so thick as 
usual. A case in point is Green Bay, 
where last season the ice ran from 
30 in. to 40 in. in thickness against 
10 in. to 20 in. this spring. This is 
true also around Detour, Mich. On 
the South Channel and not too far 
from the Straits of Mackinac, this 
year’s ice is only to a depth of 12 in. 
to 14 in. against 22 in. to 36 in. a year 
ago. Still farther north, in the White- 
fish Bay section at the entrance to 
the North Channel between Lakes 
Superior and Huron, while there was 
ice, it was thinner than normal, with 
some actual spots of open water near 
Point Au Pins. 


Official Survey 

The official survey said that east 
of Cleveland, Lake Erie had but lit- 
tle ice but some of the ‘‘cake”’ variety 
was located just west of Buffalo. 
Lake Ontario did not have much 
either. 

While the situation in the Welland 
Canal and in some of the locks built 
incidental to completion of the Sea- 
way during the past few years will 
necessarily have a great deal to do 
with determining actual opening of 
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lake navigation this year, breaking- 
up the ice in the Straits of Mackinac 
has long been the determining 
point. The accompanying table show- 
ing the dates since 1921 on which 
the first vessel passed through the 
Straits indicates there is as much 
variation on the opening of naviga- 
tion as there is on the date that 
Easter falls. The earliest date in 
those 39 years was March 23, 1942, 
and the latest was May 2, 1923, a 
spread of 40 days. 

Though rushing the season, ice- 
breakers already have been active 
for some time plowing and clearing 
the shipping channels in the south- 
western end of Lake Michigan. Three 
of these craft, based in Chicago, 
South Haven and Sturgeon Bay, have 
been out. Between now and the first 
of April, there will be plenty more 
on the job. 

The Great Lakes Ice Committee 
in Cleveland will analyze detailed re- 
ports on ice conditions available. 
Then a definite decision will be made 
as to setting a date for an “all-out” 
attack on ice in the channels con- 
necting Lake Superior with Lakes 
Michigan and Huron. Helicopters and 
planes equipped for aerial photogra- 
phy will furnish all the visual evi- 
dence on which their decision will be 
based. 

But irrespective 


of whether lake 
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navigation opens on its so-called av- 
erage date, or prior to or even after 
it, the fact remains that exhaustive 
study and consideration of balance 
sheets covering the abbreviated 1959 
season on the part of some shipping 
lines, whose boats plied between Chi- 
cago and the eastern terminus of 
the Seaway, indicate there are a 
number of bad kinks to be straight- 
ened out and a number of bugs elimi- 
nated. 

It can be said that labor costs 
both loading and unloading—are at 
the bottom of them all. It will have 
to be determined to what degree 
dock-workers—members of the In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s group 
will be permitted to give the Port of 
Chicago another black eye such as 
was administered during the short 
1959 season, say operators of the 
shipping lines. 

A crisis has been reached as the 
direct result of slow-downs and 
feather-bedding tactics of the long- 
shoremen’s organization. 

These, say Officials of 


the larger 


on on the Seaway 


steamship companies and. the 30 
lines that made Chicago a port of 
call during the preceding season, 
must be brought to a complete halt. 

The situation which developed last 
summer, say Officials of the Grace 
Line, was an intolerable one. As a 
result of it, they are asking permis- 
sion of the federal maritime board 
to suspend operations of their line 
on the Great Lakes during 1960 only, 
which, per se, would mean that Chi- 
cago would be stricken from their 
destination points this year. Last 
year, they operated four ships on the 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 
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One day soon the ice will crack, crumble and move on. Open 
water, anxiously awaited in scores of communities, will herald 
opening of the second season of shipping via the St. Lawrence, 
one of the 20th Century's greatest accomplishments. The time is 
appropriate to assess accomplishments of last year. There were 
headaches, errors and conflicts, but with the spring breakup 
imminent, hopes for a busy season are soaring once again. 








Great Lakes. These were the Santa 
Mercedes, Santa Alicia, Santa Chris- 
tina and Santa Regina. 

Very substantial losses were sus- 
tained by the company, according to 
Arthur Johnson, Chicago manager. 
No official amount has been claimed, 
but there have been well authenticat- 
ed estimates that they were at least 
half a million dollars. 

Great Lakes Overseas, Inc, a 
steamship agency that represents 
more than 25% of the 30 lines serv- 
ing the Port of Chicago, was ex- 
tremely caustic in its criticism of the 


work for a day’s pay” out of men 
affiliated with the International 
Longshoremen’'s group. Speaking for 
the steamship agency, George Weiss, 
its manager, said that on the basis 
of last summer’s experience, it takes 
five days to handle a job that should 
not require more than half that time. 
“We make a profit only when the 
boats are moving,” said Mr. Weiss, 
“and using double the amount of 
time to load and unload practically 
proscribes the possibility of making 
even a small profit—it virtually 
guarantees a loss. 
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GRAIN SHIPMENTS - 1959 * 


Exports from leading Gulf and Atlantic ports 
compared with water shipments from Lake ports 
New Orleans 
Houston 
Galveston 
Port Allen 


Baltimore 
Norfolk 


Duluth-Superior 
Chicago 
Toledo 


(Million bushels) O 


Wi Export overseas 





iI] Shipped to Canadian ports 
* Grain Inspections by Ports, Grain Market News, U.S.D.A., Jan.8, 1960 
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round trips during the season, and it 
is absolutely necessary to squeeze in 
at least four round trips. These dila- 
tory tactics at Chicago docks, so 
much in contrast with the prompt 
turn-arounds at Milwaukee or To- 
ronto, must be brought to an end. 
At Chicago, moving just seven tons 
per gang, per hatch, per hour appears 
to be the maximum that can be ex- 
pected; this compares with a rate of 
30 tons (or 4.5 times greater) at 
Montreal or Vancouver, just to name 
two other ports.” 


Another ‘Must’ 

Another “must’’ according to Mr. 
Weiss, is development of import-ex- 
port rates, and he stressed the need 
for all associations identified with 
the merchandising of grain and its 
products to get in and work for their 
establishment. He pointed to the 
great agricultural territory for which 
the Port of Chicago is the logical 
outlet into foreign channels, saying 
that the area so favored is bound 
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on the south by a line drawn from 
Memphis to Oklahoma City and 
thence west to a north-south line 
drawn through Salt Lake City. 

American Export Lines, while ad- 
mitting it “took it on the financial 
chin” as the result of 1959 experi- 
ences, is planning on operating three 
of its four 7,800 dead-weight ton, 
16.5 knot ships on a round trip basis 
between Chicago and other Great 
Lakes and St. Lawrence River ports 
on the west end and Istanbul, Tur- 
key, as the eastern terminus this 
summer. Starting with the opening 
of lake navigation, they will have 
three ships—Exanthia, Exiria and 
Extavia—in service on this route, 
with ships scheduled at 22 day inter- 
vals. 

The president of the line, shortly 
prior to leaving for Europe, was quot- 
ed as saying: “We've got half a mil- 
lion dollars in the lakes service and 
we intend to get it back.” 

On the theory that both the ship 
lines and the dock operators will have 
a wealth of valuable experience gar- 
nered during the short 1959 season 
and will be in a much better position 
to operate profitably, H. M. Gillespie, 
Midwest Regional Manager for Amer- 
ican Export Lines, said: “With op- 
erational bugs reduced, there is hope 
that in the second year, scheduled 
service (the most important com- 
modity we have to sell this year), 
will merit the increased support from 
both American industry and agricul- 
ture.” 

The executive vice president of 
Calumet Harbor Terminals, Inc., Ke- 
vin Levins, left no question in any- 
one’s mind of his reaction to what 
has been described as “demoralizing 
tactics” of the longshoremen’s or- 
ganization. “Chicago dockworkers 
are currently being paid $2.33 per 
hour but do only half as much work 
as longshoremen at Milwaukee,” he 
asserted. “Having our backs up 
against the wall, we are really in 
earnest in our efforts to get relief. 


“If we are unable to get anywhere 
with the International Longshore- 
men’s Assn. local on a completely 
new contract and understanding,” 
said Mr. Levins, “‘we will take what- 
ever drastic steps are necessary to 
keep the Port of Chicago functioning. 
We are,” he said, “very well satisfied 
with the work being done by the 
teamsters union membership in our 
warehousing operations. The experi- 
ence of those employing both team- 
sters and longshoremen discloses that 
comparative productivity is ‘2% to 
1’ in favor of the teamsters. A large 
segment of allied labor will not bene- 
fit from the Seaway and port im- 
provements on the Great Lakes on 
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account of the disregard of the long- 
shoremen’s responsibilities by the 
latter.” 

International Steamship Terminals, 
Inc., is among the firms critical of 
the slowdown tactics by labor union 
members, and one of its officials 
agrees with the charges of other con- 
cerns regarding the union requiring 
four men to do two men’s work load- 
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ing or unloading trucks. It appears 
that there is only one pay scale for 
skilled longshoremen and trainees. 
Last Season 

Last 
was 


season the Port of Chicago 
forced to operate under a dis- 
crimination to which very few other 
ports had to submit. This involved 
a decision by the Chicago local that 


its men, instead of just delivering 
from boats to transit shed, 
also had to be employed to load the 
same cargo into trucks or other land 
transport. 


cargo 


Carl Van Waning, general mana- 
ger of the Chicago-Calumet Steve- 
doring Co., told of instances where 
a work gang, having finished unload- 
ing one ship, refused to move to an- 
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other which was ready for handling. 

Incidents of this type all add to 
the turn-around time of vessels, mak- 
ing it more difficult to show a pro- 
fit at the close. Other in- 
stances were mentioned of feather- 
bedding involving “pick up” of im- 
aginary bags or cartons, to slow- 
down operations. 

John L. Killian, Calumet Region 
Congress vice pres'dent in charge of 
legislative matters, issued a warning 
note by saying, ‘Unless remedial 
steps are taken by the labor organ- 
izations to end these activities—to 
which shipping and stevedoring com- 
panies have every right to object 
there could be a suspension of fed- 
eral funds for further improvements 
on the Seaway and in connecting 
channels and the Cal-Sag Canal.” 

About the time of last summer’s 
giant International Trade Fair, sec- 
ond in Chicago’s history, and shortly 
after opening of the Seaway, there 
was a special message in the official 
publication of the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor, credited to its presi- 
dent, as follows: 


“The St. Lawrence Seaway is 
now a channel to the heart of a 
continent. The Seaway makes Chi- 
cago the link between the highly 
productive Midwest and the mar- 
ket places and ports of the world. 
This is a challenge and an oppor- 


season’s 
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tunity which organized labor meets 
with confidence. We will work 
with management, government and 
the community to meet the human 
problems which inevitably come 
with growth.” 


In view of the predicament of ship- 
ping lines and Chicago port terminal 
dock operators due to highly unsatis- 
factory labor relations all through 
the 1959 season, the foregoing ranks 
as political campaign oratory—per- 
meated with promise but no perform- 
ance. 


Spirits Still High 

But bleak as their experiences were 
during the 1959 season, the spirit 
and optimism for the future remain 
high with terminal dock operators 
and shipping lines serving the Port 
of Chicago. The Seaway is here to 
stay and the blockages created arti- 
ficially will be either bowled over or 
circumvented, say spokesmen for the 
hundreds of industries which look to 
the Seaway as a major 20th Century 
accomplishment. 

Right now proposals are being sub- 
mitted to the Senate and the House 
Public Works committees calling for 
duplication of the seven Illinois wa- 
terway locks. These locks will be 
adjacent to those along the barge 
route between Grafton and Lockport. 
Duplication of lock facilities has long 
been urged strongly by Howard M. 
Mayer, an authority on water trans- 
portation and economic geographer 
at the University of Chicago. 

In 1959 the Illinois waterway car- 
ried about 20 million tons of grain, 
coal, sand, petroleum and other com- 
modities. This can be increased more 
than 50% by 1970. The proposed 
new locks would be twice as long as 
the existing ones. 

The Calumet Region Congress, un- 
der Mr. Killian’s leadership, has been 
the main motivating force behind the 
multi-million-dollar Cal-Sag project 

it has the financial and moral back- 
ing of a group of individuals, along 
with industrial corporations aiming 
to secure improvements which will 
redound to the benefit—and add to 
the stature—of Chicago in its new- 
found position as a world port. 
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There is no sounder base to which bread baking 
skill can be applied than I-H flours. The consistently 
better performance of these I-H brands is based 
on wheats of extra premium quality, plus an exact- 
ing standard of milling and laboratory control. 
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Welland Canal Locks 
Can Handle Traffic, 
Official Contends 


HAMILTON, ONT.—With continu- 
ance of trends that are now apparent 
in the use of vessels and the pattern 
of import and export trade, there is 
no reason why the Welland Canal 
could not handle the traffic offered 
for at least another five years with- 
out the necessity of twinning some 
of the single locks, J. C. Lessard, vice 
president of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Authority, told a Rotary Club audi- 
ence here recently. 

The trends the speaker mentioned 
were the use of larger upper lakers 
and the continued reduction in the 
number of canallers, and a definite 
pattern of import and export busi- 
ness for the ocean trade. 

Mr. Lessard served as chairman 
of the Canadian committee on tolls, 
which prepared the basis of the tariff 
of tolls which was adopted by the 
Canadian government, in conjunction 
with the U.S. government which re- 
ceived like recommendation from its 
parallel toll committee. 

Seaway facilities have much poten- 
tial in reserve, the speaker said, and 
stand prepared to move as many 
more millions of tons as industrial 
activity of Canada and the US. is 
prepared to offer. “The Seaway is 
not an independent agency,” he 
pointed out, “but is basically attuned 
to our economic life and it should 
progress on a par with the growth 
of the two nations which created it 
and are now operating it.” 

Mr. Lessard called for a stop to 
suggestions for immediate changes in 
the tariff of tolls, pointing out that 
in 1964 a full review of the pre- 
vious five years will be undertaken. 
He said it would take at least five 
years for a firm pattern to become 
established 

Pointing out that the Seaway han- 
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died 1,300 lakers in ballast and only 
300 ocean ships in ballast, he said 
“when our domestic trade can be 
handled in our lake vessels loaded in 
hoth directions we can look forward 
to a much more efficient use of the 
Seaway together with a decrease in 
the cost of transportation.” 

With the new grain storage and 
handling facilities of Baie Comeau 
in operation this season, the oppor- 
tunity will be given to move grain 
down there and iron ore up (from 
ports nearby) in the same voyage. 

“It will be interesting to see what 
develops along these lines for I have 
always been confident that there does 
not exist anywhere in the world a 
type of vessel more economical to 
operate than our upper lake type,” 
Mr. Lessard said 


Request to Abolish 
Canal Tolls Rejected 


OTTAWA A request to abolish 
tolls on the Welland Canal has been 
rejected by the Canadian govern- 
ment. The proposal was made March 
1 by a large delegation from the 
Great Lakes Waters Development 
Assn. 

George Hees, transport minister, 
announced in the Commons later 
that he had told the delegation the 
tolls on the Welland Canal and St. 
Lawrence Seaway had been arranged 
by the Liberal government so that 
the inland waterway would be paid 
off over a 50-year period. 
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MILLING COMPANY SOLD 
PANDORA, OHIO — The Pandora 
Milling Co. recently was purchased 
by the Bluffton Farmers Grain Co. 
from the Pifer family. The Pifer fam- 
ily had owned and operated the mill- 
ing company for many years. 
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It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 
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FORUM SPEAKERS—Speakers at the University of MDlinois Agricultural 
Industries Forum are shown (left to right) pausing for a short discussion 
before taking the speakers’ platform for a speciol session on transportation 
problems in grain marketing: Dr. A. T. Hieronymus, professor of agricultural 


marketing, University of Dllinois; H. N 


. Johnson, general traffic manager, 


Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis; John C. Winter, Agricultural Marketing Serv- 


ice, U.S. Department of Agriculture; ¢ 


’. J. Lessing, Chicago Board of Trade, 


and K. J. Maltus, A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., Decatur. 





CCC-Cargill 
Judgment Reversed; 


$1.2 Million Involved 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. A judgment 
unfavorable to the Commodity Credit 
Corp. has been reversed by the US. 
Court of Appeals, thus giving the 
government another chance to try to 
collect over a million dollars. 

The judgment involved the corpora- 
tion’s counterclaim against Cargill, 
Inc., for $1,203,581.70. The court’s 
action was learned by Theodore F. 
Bowes, U.S. attorney. 

Two years ago, Cargill successful- 
ly pressed a claim for charges total- 
inz $552,188.33 for storing Commod- 
ity’s grain. A government counter- 
claim was dismissed by Stephen W. 
Brennan, federal judge, on the basis 
of a jury verdict after having first 
overruled government arguments 
that the matter should be decided 
by the court alone. 

The previous judgment in the coun- 
terclaim was reversed by the Court 
of Appeals that remanded the cause 
for findings by the judge independent 
of the jury’s verdict holding that the 
decision “was not harmless.” 

The case arose from Cargill's stor- 
age at Norris City, Ill, and Albany 
of large amounts of corn in imple- 
mentation of the government’s price 
support program. 
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Value of Canadian 


Flour Shipped Rises 


OTTAWA — Reversing the down- 
ward trend begun in 1952, value of 
factory shipments in Canada’s flour 
milling industry increased in 1958 
by 6.8%, to $218 321,000 from $204,- 
276,000 in 1957, but was more than 
22% below 1951’s all-time high of 
$280,687. 000, according to the do- 
minion bureau of statistics’ annual 
industry report. The number of es- 
tablishments fell to 71, from 73 
in 1957; employees to 4,412 from 
4,417; while salaries and wages in- 
creased to $15,949,000, from $15 - 
214,000; cost of materials to $173,- 
438,000, from .$168,635,000, and value 
added by manufacture to $43,365,000, 
from $34,189,000. 

Shipments of 
enriched flour in 
$169,642,000, 


enriched and non- 
1958 increased to 
from $157,493,000 in 


1957; bran, shorts and middlings to 
$26,833,000, from $26,791,000, and 
prepared cake mixes to $5,181,000, 
from $3,829,000. Shipments of rolled 
oats decreased to $7,359,000, from 
$7,401,000. 

Value of shipments from plants in 
Manitoba in 1958 declined to $19,- 
604,000, from $20,262,000 in 1957, but 
increased from a year earlier in all 
other provinces. Totals were: Quebec, 
$38,954,000 ($38,500,000 in 1957); On- 
tario, $87,347,000 ($79,711,000); Sas- 
katchewan and British Columbia, 
$41,255,000 ($39,385,000); and Al- 
berta, $31,161,000 ($26,518,000). 
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Dividend Declared 


GREAT FALLS, MONT.—The reg- 
ular directors’ meeting of Montana 
Flour Mills Co. was held here recent- 
ly in the offices of the company at 
Great Falls. 

Among other actions taken, the di- 
rectors declared a dividend of 20¢ 
per share to holders of common stock, 
payable March 10, 1960, to stock of 
record March 1, 1960. 
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Economist Surveys 
Average Net Income 


Of Canadian Farmers 


OTTAWA — How much does the 
Canadian farmer net from every dol- 
lar of gross income 

A Canada Department of Agricul- 
ture economist studying financial 
statements of 13 groups of farms in 
four western provinces found that 
the average return to the farmer for 
his labor and capital was about 40% 
of the gross income. 

In other words, explains C. K. Var- 
karis, for every dollar of gross in- 
come, the farmer had a return of 40¢. 

One group of farms in Alberta 
showed a negative return in a year 
when crop yields were low. 

In British Columbia, farms sur- 
veyed in the Rocky Mountain Trench 
area averaged a 40% return on gross 
income, with mixed livestock farms 
leading with about 50%. In the cen- 
tral region, farms surveyed averaged 
47% of gross income. Livestock-crop 
farming had a return of 64%. Sixty- 
five Fraser Valley, B.C., dairy farms 
had returns amounting to 43% of 
gross and, on Vancouver Island, an- 
other 29 dairy farms showed returns 
that were 40% of gross. 

In Alberta, two types of farms in 
the Parkland area were surveyed. 
One was general livestock farms and 
the other grain farms. The first 
group was the exception to the gen- 
eral rule, showing negative returns 
to labor and capital. The grain farms 
recorded returns that were 38% of 
gross. 

Three groups were studied in Sas- 
katchewan. Two involving large and 
medium farms showed returns that 
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amounted to 74% of gross. The third 
involved small farms that returned 
67% of gross to the farmer for his 
labor and capital. Located west of 
Swift Current, the farms were in five 
municipalities. 

In Manitoba, 58 livestock farms in 
the Interlake area had an average 
return of 45% of the gross income 
and ranged from a low of 43% for 
the farms that kept 15 to 34 cattle 
to a high of 48% for farms that 
kept 50 or more cattle. Another 
group, comprising 54 mixed farms in 
the Sifton-Fork River area, had an 
average return of 47% of gross in- 
come. A third group, composed of 
82 grain-livestock farms, showed an 
average return of 45% of gross. Fifty- 
two grain farms in the Red River 
Valley area returned an average of 
36% of gross. 

“Reading between the lines,” 
ments Economist Varkaris, “it is evi- 
dent that a substantial volume of 
business is required in order to pro- 
vide an adequate level of living.” 
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Entoleter Purchases 


New Screening Line 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Entoleter, 
Inc., has purchased the entire line of 
Cirlyptic industrial screening equip- 
ment from Hobam, Inc., Buffalo. The 
line, states Guy Stearns, Entoleter 
vice president, will complement and 
broaden the company’s range of in- 
dustrial process equipment. 

Cirlyptic screens were developed 
two years ago by Hobam. Their high 
put-through capacities and sanitary 
features brought rapid acceptance for 
screening flour and dry milk solids, 
Mr. Stearns states. 


com- 
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Elected Vice President 


PROVIDENCE, R.I.—Lyndus E. 
Harper was elected a vice president 
of B-I-F Industries, Providence, at a 
recent meeting of the board of direc- 
tors. B-I-F manufactures blenders, 
meters, feeders and controls for ma- 
terials in motion. 

Mr. Harper has been associated 
with the firm since 1944 when Omega 
Machine Co. became a part of B-I-F 
Industries, and retains his position as 
president of Omega in addition to his 
new duties. 


H. E. Bechtel Named to 


Position with Dawe’s 


CHICAGO—Dr. H. E. Bechtel has 
been named director of technical ser- 
vice, Dawe’s Laboratories, Inc., it 


was announced by 

D. B. Kinkaid, 
® vice president, 
' marketing. 

Dr. Bechtel suc- 
ceeds Dr. M. Erd- 
heim, who is trans- 
ferring to Dawe’s 
international divi- 
sion as director of 
technical service. 
Among his new re- 
sponsibilities. Dr. 
Erdheim will be in 

charge of several new products be- 


Dr. H. E, Bechtel 
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ing developed for the international 
division. 

For the past 16 years, Dr. Bechtel 
has been director of feed research, 
General Mills, Inc. From 1939 to 1944, 
he was on the research and teaching 
staff of Kansas State University. 

Dr. Bechtel received his bachelor’s 
degree at Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity and his M.S. and Ph.D. at Michi- 
gan State University. He is a past 
chairman of the American Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn. Nutrition Council 
Dr. Bechtel is a member of numerous 
scientific groups, including American 
Dairy Science, American Society 0! 
Animal Production, New York Acad 


emy of Science and the American 
Chemical Society 
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Causes of Critical Surplus Situation 
‘Largely Political,’ Institute Advised 


DES MOINES, IOWA—Warnings 
that the cause of the present farm sur- 
plus is largely political and that pro- 
posed remedies such as the “compen- 
satory payment plan is a trap” were 
voiced by Allan Kline, former presi- 
dent of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation at the National Farm In- 
stitute here recently. Mr. Kline is 
now a consultant to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Strongly expanded soil bank pro- 
grams, strict production control and 
increased exports of surplus com- 
modities, especially wheat, to under- 
fed countries as means of promoting 
world peace, were urged by other 
speakers. 

“Farmers have drawn a $10 billion 
check against their future income in 
government pay for surpluses still to 
be used,” Mr. Kline pointed out. “Peo- 
ple and capital now in farm produc- 
tion are more than we can efficiently 
use. Hence prospects for income per 
person and return on investment are 
not good. The $10 billion of false ‘de- 
mand’ arising from government pro- 
grams has been a major factor in 
getting and keeping these excess re- 
sources in farming.” 

Former Ag Secretaries Speak 

Two former U.S. secretaries of ag- 
riculture spoke at one of the ses- 
sions, Charles F. Brannan of Denver, 
Colo., secretary from 1948 to 1953, 
and Claude R. Wickard of Camden, 
Ind., secretary from 1940 to 1945 

Mr. Brannan emphasized that we 
are now traveling in the direction of 
“no farm programs’ as movements 
are under way to remove price sta- 
bilization or make existing ones use- 
less. 

He stressed the importance of using 
surplus foods in the underfed parts 
of the world, but said little has been 
done. He suggested a plan for ex- 
porting food, without disturbing 
world markets or the price structure 
of any particular commodity. In coun- 
tries as India or the new nations of 
Africa, the U.S. government could 
agree to “give X tons of wheat per 
year for the next 10 years, with the 
provision that they do not. get into 
the commercial markets of your coun- 
try, and that you use this food to 
pay people to work on public projects, 
persons not now employed and proj- 
ects not now in construction.” 

Mr. Wickard in reply said that 
“forcing our surpluses on the world 
creates international problems, of 
which we also have a surplus.” He 
said the only thing on which agri- 
culture leaders agree is that “agri- 
culturally we are in a fix.’ He sug- 
gested that “we must have a solvency 
plan of our own to survive in this 
rigged economy.” He recommended 
“we should adopt measures which 
will remove the cause of the present 
difficulties and immediately retire 
70 million acres from production.” 

George M. Strayer, Hudson, Iowa, 
executive vice president and secre- 
tary-treasurer of the American Soy- 
bean Assn., suggested it may have 
become more profitable for business, 
and farmers, to store rather than to 
sell farm products, namely corn, cot- 
ton and wheat. He recommended find- 
ing markets abroad, and the com- 
modity approach to the market prob- 
lem as worked out by the soybean 
association. Last year 110 million 
bushels of soybeans was exported, one 
bushel out of every five produced. In 
the past 18 months, representatives 


of the soybean association have vis- 
ited 40 countries surveying potential 
markets for U.S. soybeans and soy- 
bean products. 

Dr. Max Myers, administrator, For- 
eign Agricultural Service, USDA, re- 
ported that agricultural exports this 
year will have a value of about $4.2 
billion, with dollar sales at about 
70% of the total export movement 
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He said, however, that foreign pro- 
duction cannot absorb all the sur- 
plus, and we “cannot load our do- 
mestic farm problems on ships and 
get rid of them.” 


ever, he said government owned sur- 
pluses must be withheld from mar- 
kets and be used to supply the needs 
of emergencies or hardship situations 
abroad. 

George M. Doup, farmer and 
president of the Indiana Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, set a figure of 60 
million acres as the minimum that 
should be retired from production 
next year by law. ACP funds should 
be used in the conservation reserve 
program to establish cover crops on 
the retired acres, he said. To make 
this retirement program work, how- 


Walter B. Garver, manager, agri- 
culture department, U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce, Washington, D.C., spoke 
in favor of the free market approach, 
as against contrived devices that 
“tailor production or rig prices or 
produce net income that isn’t there.” 

Suggests “Long Look” 
Earl O. Heady, professor and di- 





How Bill and Jim make 
Commander Larabee 





Bratton to Buty fone’ Vil 


Building bread or fine furniture . 


. . you'll find no 


better craftsmen than Commander Larabee grain 
buyers Bill Sudduth or Jim Whitacre. It takes keen 
eyes and skillful judgment to select the right grains 
for building famous Commander Larabee bakery 


flours . 
reach perfection in the shop. 


.. and it takes the same attention to detail to 


“We have no magic formula for buying grain,” Jim 
says modestly, ‘‘We just strive hard, keeping alert to 


detect changes in quality.” 


Confirmed do-it-yourselfers before the word was 
coined, Bill and Jim have developed remarkably 
similar interests from different backgrounds. Bill, 
for example, “swept”? his way into the grain busi- 
ness in éur old Nokomis elevator. He knows milling 
inside and out. For Jim, on the other hand, the 
world of grain evolved in snow-white labs with their 
orderly hedgerows of test tubes and the watchwords 
“accuracy” and “‘quality”’. For years now, they’ve 
worked as a team . . . tackling each problem with 


diverse experience. 


&y For Commander buyers, the ‘‘pit’’ is the ‘“‘door- 
way to the mill.”” The premium is on training and 
the ability to make decisions with an instinctive 
sureness of the kind of flour the baker wants. It’s 
here that Bill and Jim really swing into action as 
a grain buying team. 
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rector, agricultural economic adjust- for 


Ames, suggested the long look to 
25 or 50 years from now, rather than 
resorting to immediate remedies. He 
suggested putting off ACP practices 
that give help in contours, terraces, 
draining, leveling and reservoirs that 
tend to increase production. He fa- 
vored putting entire farms in the 
conservation program. 


relieving hunger at home or 
ment center, Iowa State University, abroad. 

Karl Brandt, Washington, D.C., a ° 
member of the Council of Economic Credit Problems 
Advisors to the President, spoke out 
against throttling agriculture by con- SAN FRANCISCO—“Tight money” 
trols: “I consider this business with has caused a deterioration of credit 
208 billion dollars production policies in the California grain trade 
assets and only 24 billion dollar debts to the point where some 40 grain 
as strong, financially sound and one merchants and feed men from all 
that will, in the end, continue to defy over northern California gathered 


over 
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Californians Ponder 


James G. Patton, Denver, president, attempts at controlling its perform- here recently to discuss the situation. 
National Farmers Union, said the na- ance and aggregate output by quotas (California is said to be the only 
tion has no officially declared policy of production marketing, as it has in state where credit is granted in 
on using our productive abundance the past.” wholesale grain operations.) 





& ‘“‘We feel it, smell it, and sometimes even taste 
the wheat,”’ says Bill. Then Bill and Jim add their 
own subtle findings to the official examination re- 
ports. Only the soundest, cleanest wheats . . . from 
a few select varieties, are chosen by Commander’s 
talented buyers. 


© “‘As go the sun and rain, so grows the grain,”’ is part of 
Jim’s philosophy. He sweats out daily TWX reports from 
the producing areas like a baker planning the Wednesday 
golf game. Mental charts of every important change in 
weather in key areas will influence his future buying. 


% 


© Bill spends extra time, extra work to check at our lab 
on the baking volume and gluten strength as well as pro- 
tein and test weight. Such follow through on more than 
22,000 samples a year contributes to superior buying 
judgment .. . provides the uncanny knack of buying 
wheat that will top the baker’s individual requirements. 


Ni werd 5) 


Night or day you'll find Com- 
mander Larabee men out in the 
bread shop to see first hand how 
the crop is performing ,.. and to 
offer helpful advice from detailed 
knowledge of this season’s wheat. 
Yes, knowing the wheat—from 
berry to baking .. . is essential to 
the Commander Larabee buyer. 


Sakers by the hundreds agree that Commander Larabee 
quality and ultramatic blending make the work easier 
and profits bigger. The finished loaves are day-to-day 
assurance that Commander teams like Bill and Jim are 
tops . . . making you, the baker, and Commander 
Larabee both . , . better to buy from, 


OMMANDER tt 70rt in Bakery Flours! 


A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND > MINNEAPOLIS 
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The standing-room-only meeting, 
held in the San Francisco Grain Ex- 
change and conducted by Howard 
Boone, Cargill, Inc., San Francisco, 
indicated real concern over credit 
abuses, but the only conclusion 
reached was the appointment of a 
committee to investigate the matter 
further. Because the San Francisco 
Grain Exchange rules cover only cash 
transactions, the exchange, as a body, 
did not participate in the discussion, 
although its members did on an in- 
dividual company basis. 

A. G. Sequeira, credit manager, 
Balfour, Guthrie & Co., Ltd. San 
Francisco, reported that since his 
firm established strict credit regula- 
tions eight years ago, it has had no 
losses. He urged those present to es- 
tablish a credit association within the 
industry to begin to combat the situ- 
ation. 

Blair Erigero, Pillsbury Co., Stock- 
ton, vice president of the Stockton 
Grain Exchange, reminded the group 
that present contracts call for net 
cash on receipt of invoice, and said 
that these contracts should be en- 
forced. 

Ernest Silverfield, Continental 
Grain Co., San Francisco, and vice 
president of the San Francisco Grain 
Exchange, raised the question as to 
how contracts could be enforced. One 
of the suggestions from the floor was 
that interest be included as a part of 
contracts, and thereby be made en- 
forceable. 

Such action, it was felt, would 
make it even more difficult to return 
to a cash basis. Also, customer repre- 
sentatives present objected to having 
to help pay the cost of delinquent ac- 
counts, a situation that would de- 
velop if interest were included in 
marginal costs, they said. 

Finally. many of the wholesalers 
declared they did not wish to go into 
competition with the banks in under- 
writing loans, and said that while 
the majority of grain customers were 
prompt in their payments, it was 
competition that drove some whole- 
salers to gain accounts by over-gen- 
erous credit extensions. 

A further complication occurs when 
mills which have been extended credit 
pass it on to their retail customers, 
thereby removing a solution still fur- 
ther from the wholesalers’ control. 
This problem appeared to be a special 
concern of those dealing with the 
turkey industry, where in some cases 
credit has been extended for as long 
as eight months, or until the birds 
are marketed. 

Because there is no credit associa- 
tion among members of the grain 
trade, no figures on the extent of the 
credit problem are available. The 
practice of granting credit in whole- 
sale grain began after World War II, 
but has only become a matter of con- 
cern for the trade in the past few 
years. 

Members of the new investigation 
committee will be appointed shortly. 
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COMMODITY INDEX UP 


LINCOLN, NEB. — The Nebraska 
all-farm commodity price index for 
February, at 243, is 16 points lower 
than the February, 1959, index and 
is the same as a month ago, accordirg 
to the State-Federal Division of Ag- 
ricultural Statistics. The lower index 
is caused primarily by lower prices 
for cattle, calves, hogs and eggs com- 
pared with a year ago. The livestock 
and livestock products index, at 265, 
is 27 points under a year earlier and 
is unchanged from last month. The 
all-crop index at 185 is up 12 points 
from February, 1959, and unchanged 
from January. 
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HOLLYWOOD BREAD — National 
Bakers Services, Inc., Chicago, has 
announced plans for an expanded ad- 
vertising program for 1960, along 
with a new advertising campaign for 
Hollywood bread covering a w-de 
media of newspaper ads, radio and 
TV spot announcements, billboards 
and point of sales material available 
for display at grocery stores and bak- 
eries, The new advertising campaign 
appeals to women through its stress 
on the “heavenly figure’ theme. 





JAPANESE WHEAT IMPORTS 

CALGARY, ALBERTA—According 
to the Wheat Pool Budget, Canadian 
publication, of the 74,463,000 bu. 
wheat Japan imported in the fiscal 
year 1958-59, Canada and the USS. 
each supplied a little over 40% of the 
total. Most of the remainder came 
from Australia. All of the Canadian 
wheat was of the hard type, while 
the bulk of the American and Austra- 
lian wheats were either soft or semi- 
hard. 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than eighty years 
has stood at the very top of the 


fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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Soybean Production 


Increase Expected 


URBANA, ILL. — Farmers will 
plant 5-10% more soybeans in 1960, 
according to a University of Illinois 
agricultural economist. 

Dr. T. A. Hieronymus expects the 
nation’s soybean-producing area to 
expand in 1960. Some farmers, he 
said, will cut oat and corn acreage 
and grow more beans. 

“But if the soybean industry is to 
continue its phenomenal ' growth, 
growers and processors must be pre- 
pared to sell their oil cheaply in 
world markets,” he said. “And they 
cannot expect high prices for meal 
when feed grain and livestock prices 
are low.” 

Dr. Hieronymus believes soybean 
support prices must not be raised if 
a healthy market for soybean prod- 
ucts is to be maintained. He sug- 
gests some reduction in support 
prices that would allow oil to sell at 
6.5@7¢ lb. 

Looking at the current market sit- 
uation, Dr. Hieronymus makes this 
appraisal: 

The total supply for the marketing 
year is about 600 million bushels, of 
which about 26 million are tied up 
by Commodity Credit Corp. A seed 
use of 32 million and exports of 125 
million bushels would leave about 
417 million for crushing. But when 
the price is 20¢ over the loan, CCC 
supplies become available. This total 
supply can be processed easily but 
will leave no room for a rise in prices. 
Prices will more likely move lower 
before the end of the marketing year. 

Current oil prices of around 7@8¢ 
lb. could hold or move lower. Meal 
prices are expected to settle between 
$52 and $61 ton, Decatur, for the rest 
of the season, with a lower average 
than last year. Soybean prices for 
the year will probably average little 
above the loan. 


——=BSREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ASSOCIATION FORMED 

MADISON, S.D. Elevator mana- 
gers and owners from eight neigh- 
boring counties have formed an as- 
sociation to be known as the South- 
eastern South Dakota Elevator Man- 
agers Assn. Officers include Marvin 
Olson of Madison, president; Odin 
Brenden, Egan, vice president, and 

1 Techau, Colman, executive secre- 
tary. 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4, 


LOUIS, 
MC. 


200 CWTS. SACKS 











SAPPHIRE 
JUDITH 


GOLD CROSS 


DAKOTANA 
CANADIA 


sK bagged or 
bulk 


i for bread 


of distinctive 


flavor and texture 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


March 22, 1960 





Canadian Exports of Wheat Flour 


(Figures in 


Commonwealth countries 


U. K bees ° ‘ 609,905 


Africa— 
British East Africa 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
Gambia ‘ 
Ghana 
Nigeria 
Sierra Leone 


Asia— 
Aden 
Ceylon 
Hong Kong 
India 
Kuwait , 
Malaya and Singapore 
Other British East Indies 


Europe— 
Gibraltar 


North America— 
Bahamas 
Barbados 
Bermuda 
British Honduras 
Jamaica 
Leeward and Windward Islands 
Trinidad and Tobago ... 


Oceania— 
Fiji. 
New Zealand 


South America— 
British Guiana 


January 


3,067 


sacks of 100 Ib.) 
1959-60 


1958-59" 
Six Six 
months January months 
3,228,612 549,503 2,999,157 





885 
5,230 


220,548 


162.695 130,224 


2,464 
131, - 
126 


503,329 
4,020 
60 


98,493 50,851 





Total, commonwealth countries 


Foreign countries: 
Africa— 
Azores and Madeira 
Belgian Congo 
Liberia 
Morocco 
Mozambique - 
Portuquese Africa 
Portuguese East Africa 
Portuguese West Africa 


Asia— 
Saudi Arabia 
Indonesia 
Iran 
Japan 
Jordan 
Lebanon ..... 
Philippine Islands 
Portuguese Asia 
Syria a 8 
Portguese India 
Thailand : 


Europe— 
Belgium- epee 
Denmark 
Greece 
Iceland 
Italy . 
Netherlands 
Portugal 
Sweden 


North America— 
American Virgin Islands 
Costa Rica ‘ 
Cuba wedhatnts 
Dominican ‘Republic 
El Salvador ... 

French West Indies 
Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Netherlands Antilles 
Nicaragua 

Panama 

St. Pierre and. Miquelon 
ee © ‘ ‘ 


Oceania— 
French Oceania 
South Americao— 
Colombia 
Peru 
Surinam 


Venezela 


Total, foreign countries 


933,041 


404,429 


846,887 4,793,863 


134,090 
28,676 
78,225 
83,935 

1,100 
35,255 
450 


310,321 365, 960 


80 


76,038 
431,933 


281,207 
3,148,633 





2,739,262 





Total, all countries 


1,337,470 
*Revised. Compiled by Ontario Flour Millers Assn. 





8,586,149 1,225,925 7,942,496 








Michigan Soft Wheat Millers Since 1858 
DOWAGIAC MILLING COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST MICHIGAN 
SOFT WHEASL PIE AND COOKIE FLOURS 


DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 
Phone: State 2-5588 


George Urban Milling Co. 


More Than 100 Years of Milling 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 











iy a 9° That's Our 
Golden Loaf’’ Bini 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 














The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Oracker Flours om carefully selected 
eats. 
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W. J. Smallacombe 


APPOINTMENTS—The board of drectors of Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
announces the appointment of W. J. Smallacombe as secretary of the company. 
Mr. Smallacombe is succeeding G. Harvey Hand who has retired after 30 years’ 
service. Mr. Smallacombe has a long background of experience with the 
company in senior positions, recently as director of traffic. J. W. Cargill 
became general traffic manager, effective Feb. 1. Mr. Cargill has served in 
the operating and traffic departments of the company for 14 years. He will 
be responsible for all traffic activities of the company. 





Nine Midwest States 


Unite on Ag Problems 

DES MOINES, IOWA—A commit- 
tee to provide cooperation between 
Midwest states in solving agricultur- 





DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A flour specially milled for 
the Southern housewife. 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. : 





al problems, including problems 
created by ‘alarm over’ residues, 
pesticides and drugs,”’ was formed by 
legislators from nine midwestern 
states meeting here recently. 

The legislators held a_ two-day 
meeting to map out the direction the 
committee will take, according to 
John Reilly, Chicago, the council 
representative. 

David Davis, an Illinois senator 
from Bloomington, was named tem- 
porary chairman of the committee. 

Among the other subjects the com- 
mittee discussed were ways to im- 
plement marketing of farm surpluses. 

Representatives from Iowa, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Ohio and Wisconsin 
attended. 

Charles Figy, assistant to Ezra 
Taft Benson, secretary of agriculture, 
represented the federal government 
at the meeting. 


Board Election, 
New Vice President 


Announced by Firm 


CHICAGO Two new directors 
have been elected to the board of Gen- 
eral American Transportation Corp.., 
announced Sam Laud, board chair- 
man. 


At the same time, Mr. Laud said, 
the board named Arthur E. Martin 
as vice president in charge of the 
company’s traffic department. 

Elected directors were Adm. Lewis 
L. Strauss and J. Richard Scanlin 
Adm. Strauss, who lives in Brandy 
Station, Va., formerly served as a 
director of General American from 
1950 until his resignation in 1953 
when he was named chairman of the 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. 

Adm. Strauss was a partner with 
Kuhn, Loeb and Co., New York in- 
vestment bankers, until 1946 when he 
resigned to serve as a member of the 
AEC. Subsequently, he was named a 
special assistant to the president on 
atomic energy matters and was 
named secretary of commerce in 
1958, a position he held for one year. 

Mr. Scanlin of Rockville Center, 
Long Island, is a native Chicagoan. 

Following his graduation from St. 
Mel’s High School in 1930, he joined 
General American Transportation 
Corp. as an office boy. In 1936, he 
was transferred to New York as a 
sales representative in the company’s 
tank car division. 

In 1954, he was named assistant to 
the vice president in charge of the 
tank car division and in 1957 was 
made assistant secretary of the com- 
pany. He presently serves as sales 


21 


manager of the company’s New York 
office. 

Mr. Martin began his business ca- 
reer with Armour & Co. in 1921, fol- 
lowing his graduation from Harrison 
Technical High School. He joined 
General American in 1923 as a clerk 
in the car records department and in 
1940 was named assistant traffic 
manager. 

In January 
promoted to 
president 
tions. 


1947 Mr. Martin was 
assistant to the vice 
in charge of traffic opera- 


———SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


Regional Sales Head 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Appointment 
of Paul O. Phelps as regional sales 
manager of Ames-Harris-Neville Co., 
has been announced by company of- 
ficials. Mr. Phelps will succeed James 
M. Griffin, who has resigned to enter 
private business. 

Mr. Phelps joined the firm in 1927 
and has been actively engaged in 
outside sales since 1935. He will make 
his headquarters in Portland and will 
supervise the firm’s Pacific north- 
west sales area. 





Every baker 
wants uniform flour... 


ATKINSO 


delivers it! 





ATKINSON MILLING CO, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 











HUBBARD FLOURS 
Zuality Since 1879 


HUBBARD MILLING CO.—MANKATO, MINN. 








OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 


We are well-equipped to accomplish the exacting task 
of selecting wheats of choice milling and baking proper- 
ties. Our experience in wheat selection is extensive and 
grounded in the day to day knowledge of wheat the 
miller must have each year to meet the flour buyers’ 
needs. 


y BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING -* 








J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 


KANSAS CITY, 


MISSOURI 


MILLING WHEAT + CORN ° FEED GRAINS 


J. P. BURRUS, presioent A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & x. c. mar. 


E. M. SUMMERS 
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ABA FILM RECEIVES PRAISE 


CHICAGO—Praise is being given by teachers and students to the new 
motion picture, “The Color of Health,” now in distribution by the American 
Bakers Assn. 

Limited distribution on a preliminary test basis has brought prompt 
response from teachers and heads of audio-visual centers. Designed for show- 
ing primarily to students in 6th, 7th and 8th grades, the motion picture relates 
the value of physical education and the great importance of the complete et 
in physical and mental well-being. 

In addition to the distribution on a loan basis to schools, nearly 100 prints 
have been placed permanently. Most of these in the hands of state directors 
of education; some are in audio-visual centers and a number purchased by 
bakers for local showings. 

Requests for additional prints have been received from audio-visual 
directors and circulation of preview prints to additional audio-visual centers 
is under way. 

The motion picture was prepared with funds provided by the Bakers of 
America Program, and supervised by a special committee appointed by the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation, a divi- 
sion of the National Education Assn. 








New Grain Companies 
STOCKTON, CAL.—As an out- 
growth of the former Eales-Young 
Grain Co., two new organizations ap- 
pear in the grain business for the 
California Central Valley area. 

Doing business as the F. B. Young 
Grain Co. is Francis Young, former 
partner in the Eales-Young firm. 
Yolland Johnson, experienced field 
man, will be associated with the new 
firm. The F. B. Young Grain Co. will 
remain in the same location as the 
former partnership. 

The other new grain firm to open 
in Stockton is Eales Grain Co. G. L. 
(Luke) Eales has been associated 
with the grain business on the Stock- 
ton waterfront for the past 21 years. 
He is vice president of the Stockton 
Grain Exchange and director of the 
California Hay, Grain and Feed Deal- 
ers Assn. 

Ed Rice, a field man from the 
former partnership, will continue 
with Luke Eales in the new firm. The 
offices will be located at 44 West 
Weber in Stockton. 


“Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
ouaAt it ¥ 
to Make All Baked Things 
Better 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 




















WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








. . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


——<BSREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Pacific Grain Meeting 

SPOKANE, WASH.—tThe 39th an- 
nual convention of the Pacific North- 
west Grain Dealers Assn. will be held 
June 8-9 at the Davenport Hotel. 

General convention chairman will 
be H. W. (Pete) Poort, Jr., Cargill, 
Inc. 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y 














Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNBPR 
MANAGED 
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ALLIED TRADES SPEAKER—Victor E. Marx, secretary of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers, was the guest speaker recently for the Minne- 
sota Allied Trades of the Baking Industry’s annual “Bosses Night” banquet. 
ATBI officers pictured with Mr. Marx are, left to right: L. S. Peer, Penick 


& Ford, Ltd., Inc.; 


Elmer Hoelscher, Standard Brands, 


Inc., allied trades 


secretary; Arthur E. Grawert, Brechet & Richter Co., program chairman; 
Allen Lindahl, Elgin Foods; Mr. Marx; Carl H. Anderson, Glaco Twin Cities 
Co.; Dick Schoep, Choice Foods, Inc., allied trades president, and Hartvig A. 
Anderson, Minnesota Paper & Cordage Co. 





Support Sought for Drug Policy Change 


CHICAGO 
Manufacturers 


The American Feed 
Assn. last week took 
steps aimed at putting a broad agri- 
cultural industry support behind a 
mutual effort to “bring about a prac- 
tical and realistic policy to govern 
the use of agricultural chemicals.” 

The AFMA called a meeting held 
March 17 in Chicago, with some 20 
organizations representing a _ broad 
cross-section of agriculture invited to 
attend. 

Interpretation 

In connection 
nouncement of the meeting, an 
AFMA bulletin last week said: 
“AFMA firmly believes that it is time 
for all segments of the food, feed, re- 
lated industries and others interested 
in the agricultural economy, to vol- 
untarily join in a mutual effort to 
bring about a practical and realistic 
policy to govern the use of agricul- 
tural chemicals. This is possible and 
can be accomplished without endan- 
gering public health or otherwise in- 
terfering with the basic objectives of 
the food additives amendment” to the 
food and drug law. 


The association called attention to 
the present “strict and narrow inter- 
pretation” of the Delaney clause and 
pointed out the urgency of proper 
and immediate action to correct the 
inequities. 

“It is our opinion,” said AFMA, 
“that congressmen who have had the 
cpportunity to fully acquaint them- 
selves with the facts about the so- 
called ‘carcinogen’ issue probably re- 
alize that the present approach 
leaves much to be desired. Future re- 
search and development of useful ag- 
ricultural chemicals can receive a se- 
vere setback unless some modifica- 
tions are made. 

“‘Members of Congress who may be 
interested and willing to take the lea- 
dership on this ‘critical’ issue need 
the complete cooperation and support 
of all who appreciate the seriousness 
of this situation. In addition, all oth- 
er members of Congress must be 
furnished unbiased scientific data 


with advance an- 


and facts so they will be informed 
about the issue and its various rami- 
fications.” 

The feed group cited the need for a 
coordinated educational campaign. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Kroger Sales Drop 


CINCINNATI, OHIO—Sales of the 
Kroger Co. for the second four-week 
period ended Feb. 27, 1960, totaled 
$141,178,316, a decrease of $2,466,054 
from sales of $143,644,370 for the 
corresponding four-week period a 
year ago. 

Cumulative sales for the first two 
periods of 1960 totaled $281,642,685, 
a decrease of $4,188,157 from sales 
of $285,830,842 for the same two 
periods in 1959. 

Average number of Kroger stores 
in operation during the period was 
1,390, compared with 1,428 during the 
1959 second period, a decrease of 3%. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Dividend Declared 


NEW YORK George L. Morri- 
son, chairman of the board of Gen- 
eral Baking Co., announced that the 
directors at a meeting of the board 
declared a regular dividend of $2 a 
share on the preferred stock payable 
April 1, 1960, to holders of record 
on March 18, 1960; and a dividend of 
15¢ a share on the shares of common 
stock payable May 2, 1960, to the 
holders of record on April 15, 1960. 





STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
3,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 
Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Standard Milling Co. 


q Millers of 
Pep High Gluten Staten Island Best 
Bakery Flours 
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What are you 
paying for 
when you buy 
bakery flour? 


You buy a baking ingredient — but what do you get? 


Here are the facts about the “extras” in Russell- Miller flour that aren't 


mentioned in the analysis. They can make a big difference. 


HE purchase of flour is a bargain between baker 

and miller. To the baker it means a fair price for 

an important production ingredient—so many 
dollars per hundred weight. To Russell-Miller the 
bargain is measured in responsibility, reputation, quality 
and customer satisfaction. 

You won’t find them listed on the invoice, but the 
“extras” milled into every Russell-Miller flour represent 
the biggest value a baker will ever receive. 

It all starts with the wheat 

Hard spring, hard winter and soft wheats are selected 
by Russell-Miller for their excellence in particular types 
of bakery flours . . . bread, cake, pastry . . . for their 
ability to produce the properties required in a wide 
range of bakery production. Russell-Miller terminal 
elevators are filled with a variety of these wheats... 
all representing the finest crops from the country’s top 
wheat producing regions. 


The search for perfection never ends 
Vigilance is the price of quality. At Russell-Miller’s 
modern laboratories countless tests guard a reputation 
built through more than 75 years of milling. Tests 
before wheat is bought . . . tests before wheat is milled 
. tests, tests, tests. And finally, after milling, the 


final test . . . an actual baking, to prove the qualities 
Russell-Miller insists on offering bakers. The research 
and laboratory facilities of Russell-Miller alone repre- 
sent a huge investment . . . yet, this search for perfec- 
tion is a part of the bargain you make when you buy 
Russell-Miller flour. 


Service is a part of the bargain too 

To Russell-Miller, the sale of bakery flour never ends 
the miller’s responsibility. Technical service is always 
available . . . formula analysis and production help is a 
part of the bargain too. 

The whole idea behind Russell-Miller’s bargain with 
bakers is to deliver a product of outstanding quality 
and dependability . . . to back it with technical help 
... to make it easily available at a fair price. Remem- 
ber, easily available means the four you want, in the 
quantity you want, when you want it. That’s why 
Russell-Miller will gladly make mixed shipments. 

These days, isn’t it refreshing to find a source that 
offers so many extras? Russell-Miller feels these ad- 
vantages are important . . . that’s why they’re a part 
of every bargain Russell-Miller makes with bakers. 
The extras have been in Russell-Miller flour since 1882. 
They always will be... you can count on it. 


RUSSELL-MILLER Milling Co. 


specialists in the milling of fine flours 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA. Millers of Occident, American Beauty, Producer, Powerful and 
other superb Hard Spring, Hard Winter and Soft Wheat Bakery Flours. 





Conventio “Calendar 


March 25-26—Districts 1 and 2, 
Association of Operative Millers; 
Wareham Hotel, Manhattan, Kansas; 
sec., E. P. Farrell, Dept. of Flour and 
Feed Milling Industries, Kansas State 
University, Manhattan, Kansas. 

March $1-April 2—Southern Bak- 
ers Assn., 46th annual convention; 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, 
Florida; Benson L. Skelton, Henry 
Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


April 


April 1-2—Texas Grain and Feed 
Assn. annual convention; Shamrock 
Hilton Hotel, Houston, Texas; sec., 
Ray B. Bowden, 406 Ft. Worth Club 





Acme-Evans Flours 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC. 











CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O 
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Bldg., Ft. Worth, Texas. 

April 2—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers; Markeen Hotel, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; sec., Roy F. Kehr, 
Kresselk Products, Inc., Depew, N.Y. 

April 5—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Pennsylvania Div., No. 
4; Annual Assembly; Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Reading, Pa.; sec.treas., 
J. Kenneth Irish, 69th St. Theatre 
Bldg., Room 107, Upper Darby, Pa. 

April 16—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers; Curtis Hotel, Min- 
neapolis; sec., W. A. Howie, J. K. 
Howie Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

April 18-30—National Retail Bak- 
ers Week; Sponsored by Associated 
Retail Bakers of America; chmn., 
Gordon Nash, 735 West Sheridan 
Road, Chicago, Ill. 

April 22—Flour Mill and Grain Ac- 
counts Assn.; Newton, Kansas. 

April 22-24—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; annual convention; Conti- 
nental Denver Motor Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
5826, Terminal Annex, Denver, Colo. 

April 23-24—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., spring convention; American 
Legion Clubrooms, Sioux Falls; sec. 
Dale Olson, Box 187, Sioux Falls, 
S.D. 

April 24-26—Texas Bakers Assn.; 
Austin Hotel, Austin, Texas; sec., Mrs. 
Edward Goodman, Texas Bakers 
Assn., 1184 National Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 

April 25-27 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference — 27th annual; 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Oregon; 
sec., Roger Williams, 2595 Edgewood 
Avenue, Box 486, Salem, Oregon. 





1310 GENESEE BUILDING 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 
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CALENDAR FOR 1960- 61 





MAY 
Ww 
4 


I 
18 
25 


SEPTEMBER 


7 
e 6 69:89 
12 13 14 15 16 
19 20 21 22 23 
26 27 28 29 30 





FEBRUARY 


1 2 3 
7 8 9710 
13 14 15 16 17 
20 21 22 23 24 
27 28 








May 1-3 — Arkansas - Oklahoma 
Bakers Assn., annual convention; Ar- 
lington Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark.; sec., 
J. C. Summers, Oklahoma State Tech, 
Okmulgee, Okla. 

May 1-3—National Council of the 
Baking Industry, annual industry 
conference; Queen Elizabeth Hotel, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada; sec., R. H. 
Ackert, 191 Eglinton Ave., E. Toron- 
to, Canada. 


May 1-5—American Association of 
Cereal Chemists; Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., Ray Tarleton, 1955 
University Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 


May 2-3—Minnesota Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Lowry Hotel, St. 
Paul; sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

May 8-11—Millers National Fed- 
eration, annual convention; Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl.; sec., 
John Sherlock, 309 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 9-10—lIowa Bakers Assn.; an- 
nual convention; Fort Des Moines 
Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa; sec., Earl 
F. Weaver, 6416 Colby Ave., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

May 9-11—Biscuit & Cracker Man- 
ufacturers’ Assn. and the Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc., 1960 joint 
meeting; The Plaza, New York; sec., 
B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Il.; sec., BBI, Harry 
D. Butler, 90 W. Broadway, New 
York 7, N.Y. 

May 20-22 — National Association 
of Flour Distributors; Wal/!dorf-As- 





Wheals 


Famous for 
Finest 
Baking 
Quality 


LINCOLN ELEVATOR 





Filled for YOU with 


TERMINAL AND SUBTERMINAL FACILITIES 
IN OMAHA, LINCOLN, FREMONT 
AND 225 AFFILIATED COUNTRY ELEVATORS 


WESTCENTRAL coorcrarive crain COMPANY 


GRAIN EXCHANGE—OMAHA, 


wheats, well-known to bakers 

and millers for top-notch baking 
qualities, make up most of the 
Nebraska crop. Our extensive 
terminal elevator facilities and 
our country affiliations permit us to 
make available to millers these fa- 
mous wheats most of the year. To make 


certain you get exactly what you want, 
contact us now! 
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NEBRED 
PAWNEE 
TURKEY 
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toria Hotel, New York City; sec., 
Philip W. Orth, Jr., 403 E. Florida 
St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 

May 22-25—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; annual convention 
and exhibition; Municipal Auditorium 
and Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 
West Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Ill. 

May 22-26—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, annual technical confer- 
ence and trade show; Sheraton-Jef- 
ferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; sec., 
Donald 8S. Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

May 26-28—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Hotel Roanoke, Roan- 
oke, Virginia; sec., Rondal M. Huff- 
man, 1694 Board of Trade B'dg., 141 
W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


June 

June 4-6 — Pennsylvania 
Assn., mid-year convention; 
Hall Hotel, Wernersville, P: 
Theo Staab, 600 N. 8rd St., 
burg, Pa. 

June 5-7—New York State 
ciation of Manufacturing Re 
Bakers, annual convention; 
more Hotel, Bolton Landing, Lake 
George, N.Y.; sec., Frank E. Englert, 
Jr., 135 Primrose Drive, New Hyde 
Park, N.Y. 

June 11-13—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas, annual conven- 
tion; Myrtle Beach, South Carolina; 
sec, Mary E. Stanley, P. 0. Box 175, 
Rockingham, N.C, 

June 20—Ontario 
Assn., twenty-fifth annual general 
meeting; King Edward-Sheraton Ho- 
tel, Toronto, Ont., Canada; _sec., 
Harry J. Dowsett, 29 Colborne Street, 
Toronto 1, Ont. 

June 23-27 — Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meeting; 
Key Biscayne Hotel, Key Biscayne, 
Miami, Fla.; sec., Raymond J. Wal- 
ter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

June 24-25—District 10, Association 
of Operative Millers; California State 
Polytechnic College; San Luis Obis- 
po, Calif.; sec., Gene Thomas, Cali- 
fornia Mill & Equipment Co., San 
Mateo, California. 

June 26-28—New Hampshire-Ver- 
mont Bakers Assn., annual conven- 
tion; Wentworth Hall, Jackson, N.H.; 
sec. Cal Gaebel, General Mills, Inc., 
214 Harvard Ave., Boston 34, Mass. 


July 

July 24-27—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; 1960 convention; Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston 2, W.Va. 


September 


Sept. 9-10—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers; Lake Murray 
Lodge, Ardmore, Okla.; sec., Henry 
H. Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Sept. 11-13—Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference; 
Dinkler Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
sec., Benson L. Skelton, Henry Grady 
Bldg., 26 Cain St. N.W., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. 

Sept. 16-17—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers; Pere Marquette 
State Park, Grafton, Illinois; sec., G. 
Edward Mehleck, Alexander Bros. 
Belting Co., Chicago. 


Sept. 17-20—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, Inc., annual conven- 
tion and exhibition; The Berkeley 
Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park, N.J.; 
sec., Michael Herzog, 48 Claremont 
Ave., New Brunswick, N.J. 

Sept. 18-21—Missouri Bakers Asso- 
ciation, fall outing and meeting; start- 
ing at 5 p.m., Sept. 18, ending after 
breakfast Sept. 21, Arrowhead Lodge, 
Lake Ozark, Mo.; sec., George H. Bu- 
ford, 2214 Central Ave., Kansas City 
2, Kansas. 

Sept. 24-26—Southwest Bakers As- 
sociation, annual convention; Herring 
Hotel, Amarillo, Texas; sec., J. R. L. 
Kilgore, P. O. Box 127, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 


October 


Oct. 15-19—American Bakers Assn. 
annual meeting and convention; Ho- 
tel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Oct. 16—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Association, Fall meeting; 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois; 
sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 28-29—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers; Robert E. Lee 
Hotel, Winston Salem, N C.; sec., J. 
L. Campbell, Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., 
5435 Northside Road, Charlotte, N.C. 


November 


Nov. 4-5—District 13, Association 
of Operative Millers; Palliser Hotel, 
Calgary, Alta., Canada; sec., Gerald 
Dennehy, Merck & Company, Winni- 
peg, Man., Canada. 

Nov. 11-12—District 12, Association 
of Operative Millers; Ben Lomond 
Hotel, Ogden, Utah; sec., Joseph J. 
Keiser, Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Nov. 14-15—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention; Sheraton- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass.; sec., Wil- 
liam E. Bowman, 945 Great Plain 
Ave., Needham 92, Mass. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Arnold Bakers Names 
New Vice President 


PORT CHESTER, N.Y. — Paul 
Dean Arnold, president of Arnold 
Bakers, Inc., has announced the ap- 
pointment of Ed- 
ward J. Taylor as 
vice president. For 
the past 30 years, 
Mr. Taylor has 
been with Ly- 
brand, Ross Bros 
& Montgomery, 
the firm which has 
been doing the 
general audit of 
the books of Ar- 
nold Bakers for 
the past nine 
years. As a manager for Lybrand, 
Ross Bros. & Montgomery, Mr. Tay- 
lor has traveled extensively on audit- 
ing and management service assign- 
ments in the Orient, Europe and 
Latin America. He has also super- 
vised special assignments for such 
U.S. government enterprises as the 
Panama Canal Co., the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission and the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 


E. J. Taylor 
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Canada’s Visible 
Wheat Supply Drops 
By 2.5 Million Bushels 


WINNIPEG—With farmers’ deliv- 
eries to country elevators dropping 
to their lowest level since early Au- 
gust, 1959, Canada’s visible wheat 
supply declined 2,500,000 bu. to 372,- 
900,000 bu. for the week ended March 
2. A week earlier the total was 375,- 
400,000 bu. and a year ago identical 
at the 375,400,000 bu. figure. Com- 
mercial disappearance for the seven- 
day period under review while light 
at 5,200,000 bu., represented the 
sixth consecutive week that over- 
seas shipments combined with do- 
mestic requirements, exceeded the 
visible supply system intake, accord- 
ing to the statistics branch of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners. 

Visible stocks of wheat at March 2 
included 253,300,000 bu. in prairie 
positions; 45,900,000 bu. at Fort Wil- 
liam-Port Arthur; 50,200,000 bu. in 
eastern elevators; 7,800,000 bu. at 
Canadian Pacific seaboard ports, and 
4,900,000 bu. at Churchill on Hud- 
son Bay. The remainder was in 
trensit. 

Visible stocks of oats, barley, and 
flaxseed were down slightly with the 
oat total at 26,800,000 bu.; barley, 
58,200,000 bu., and flaxseed, 7,000,- 
000 bu. 

During the crop year period from 
Aug. 1, 1959, to March 2, 1960, farm- 
ers in all positions delivered 164,300,- 
000 bu. of wheat to primary markets 
compared with 176,700,000 bu. in the 
Same period a year ago. The com- 
bined totals for wheat, oats, barley, 
rye and flaxseed were 236,400,000 bu. 
and 274,600,000 bu., respectively. 


———=“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


QUOTAS GRANTED 

OTTAWA West Germany has 
granted quotas on grains and other 
agricultural commodities to Rumania 
under a trade protocol signed Dec 
23, 1959, and to Hungary under an 
extension of a 1948 protocol. Under 
the German-Rumanian protocol, Ru- 
mania will furnish agricultural prod- 
ucts valued at U.S. $14,579,000, and 
industrial goods and services. Includ- 
ed among the agricultural products 
are $4,556,000 worth of breadgrains 
and feedgrains. 


Supplemental Report 
On Price Support 
Activity Issued 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has issued a re- 
port on quantities of certain grains 
and oilseeds put under price-support 
loans and purchase agreements from 
1959 crop production. 

Normally Jan. 31 is the last date 
for putting oilseeds and grains other 
than corn under support, but since 
this date fell on Sunday this year, 
producers were permitted to put 
these grains under support through 
Feb. 1. This supplemental report in- 
cludes activity for this additional day 
and covers any additional clean-up 
activity through Feb. 15. 

Of the quantities of 1959-crops put 
under farm- and warehouse-stored 
loans, producers through Feb. 15 had 
redeemed 36,699,845 bushels of wheat, 
8,178,543 bushels of barley, 85,152 
bushels of flaxseed, 137,968 bushels 
3,061,867 bushels of oats, 312,506 
hundredweights of dry beans, 729,080 
hundredweights of grain sorghums 
and 1,209,924 hundredweights of rice. 

Price-support totals for 1958-crops 
through Feb. 15 a year earlier when 
a similar date situation existed fol- 
low: 603,125,388 bushels of wheat, 
106,485,012 bushels of barley, 14,933,- 
374 bushels of flaxseed, 83,757,639 
bushels of oats, 10,663,060 bushels of 
rye 137,264,952 bushels of soybeans, 
3,542,997 hundredweights of dry 
beans, 152,725,045 hundredweights of 
grain sorghums and 10,840,914 hun- 
dredweights of rice. 

Except for rice, the grains report- 
ed on were put under support from 
1959 crops in much reduced quanti- 
ties from those put under from 1958 
crops. 

———=—BREAD iS THE STAFF F Lire—— 
SALESMAN TRANSFERRED 

SAN FRANCISCO Ray Harris, 
sales representative of Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp.’s Western-Waxide division 
has been transferred from the At- 
lanta office to the New York office. 


GMI Dividend 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of $1.25 
a share on General Mills’ 5% pre- 
ferred stock payable April 1, 1960, 
to stockholders of record March 10, 
1960, 

This is the 82nd consecutive quar- 
terly dividend on General Mills, Inc., 
5% preferred stock. 


GRAIN 
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“ROCK RIVER” 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, 





RYE “BLODGETT’S” RYE 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 


Inc., 


“OLD TIMES” 
BUCK WHEAT 


Janesville, Wisconsin 








GRAIN CORPORATION 


The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 


in any direction. And we offer the finest of 


service to millers. We are closely in touch 


with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers' problems. And 


we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 


less ingredients of every transaction. 


Robert Yeager °* 


P.O. Box 4207 ° 


Samuel Muir ° 


Manager 


KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. * GRand 1-7535 


FORT WORTH 
MArket 6-3731 


Stockyards Station 
James Meyers, Manager 


ENID 
ADams 7-3316 


AMARILLO 
DRake 3-0936 


Manager 
TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co. 
Acme-Evans Co., Inc. . 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Amber Milling Division 
Amendt Mig. Co. 
American Cyanamid Co. 
American Flours Co 
American Molasses 
(Nulomoline Div.) 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. ..... 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc.. 
Association of Mill & Elevator 


Mutual Insurance Sempene 


Atkinson Milling Co. 


Baker Perkins, Inc. 
Bartlett & Co. 


Baxter, A. E. Engineering ‘Co. 


Bay State Milling Co. 
Beard Foundry & Machine. 
Beardstown Mills ...... 
Bemis Bro. Bag Geese 
Bjornstad, genera P 
Blake, J. H. : 
Blodgett, Frank H., "Ine. 
Bowsher, N. P., Co. ... 
Brey & Sharpless 

Brolite Co. 

Brown's Hungarian Corp 
Buford, George H 

Buhler Mills, Inc. 

Buhler Mill En ineering Co 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 
Burke, E. J.. & Co 

Burrus Mills, Inc. 


Cahokia Flour Co. 

Cargill, Inc. 

Centennial Mills, Inc. 

Chambers, John C., Co. 

Charlick, Wm., Ltd. ... 

Chase Bag Co 

Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 

Checkerboard Grain Co. ; 

Chicago Board of Trade 

Church & Owight 

Clupak, Inc. . 

Cohen, Felix, 

Cohen, H., 

Coleman, David , de 

Colorado Milling & Elev 

_ Larabee Mig. 
° 


Consolidated Flour Mills Co... ' 


Continental Grain Co. 
Corralloy Tool Co. . ty 
Coventr Sheppard & Co. 
Crown Vellerbach Corp 


DCA Food Industries, Inc 
Dannen Millis, Inc , 
Day Company 

De Lisser, Andrew 
Dixie-Portiand Flour Co. . 
Donszelmann & Co., N. V 
Doty Technical Laboratories 
Dowagiac Mig. Co 

Duncan, Wm. C., & Ce.. Inc 
Dunwoody Industrial Inst 


Eastern Canada Flour 

Mills, Ltd. ... ; 
Eckhart Milling Co. . 
Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 


Entoleter, Inc., a Subsidiary of 
American Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Evans Milling Co., Inc 


Fant Milling Co. 

Farquhar Bros. 

Ferguson Fumigants, Inc. .. 
Fisher-Faligatter Mig. Co. 
Fisher Fiouring Mills Co. 
Flexo Products, Inc 
Flour Mills of America 
Fluidizer Co., The ... 
Flynn, John M., Co. 
Fode, Troels 

Forster Mfg. scnbiats 
Fort Garry Millin Co., 
Foster & Felter Co 
Franco, Francis M 
Fuller Co 


General American 
Transportation Corp oer 
Genera! Mills, Inc. ....Cover 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 
Glasslined Bulk Storage 
Globe Milling Co. A 
Goffe & Carkener, Inc. 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd 
Gooch Mig. & Elev. Co. 
Granu-flow Systems, Inc. . 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd.. 
Green's Milling Co. ... 
Grippeling & Verkley 


Habel, Armbruster & 
Larsen Co 

Harris, Upham & Co. 
Heide, Henry, Inc. .... 
Heinrich Envelope Co. .. 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 
Holland Engraving Co 
Homogenette, Inc. 
Hubbard Milling Co. 
Hunter Milling Co. 


Imbs, J. F., Milling Co 
Industrial Processes, Inc. 
Inland Mills, Inc. 
Inter-Continental Grain Co 
International Mig. Co Cover 
Interstate Grain Co ° 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Jackson, Gilbert, Co., Inc. 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co 
Jennison, W. Co. . 
Jewell, L. R., & Son 
Johansen, Anth., & Co 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
Justesen, Brodr . 


Kansas Milling Co 
Kelly-Erickson Co. 

Kelly, William, Milling Co 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co. 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons 
King Midas Flour Mills 
King Milling Co. ... 
Kiwi Coders Corp. .. 
Knappen Milling Co. 
Koerner, John E., & Co 
Kwik Lok Corp. 


Ladder-Escape Co. of Americ. 
La Grange Mills 
Lake of the Woods Mig. 

Co., Ltd. 
Leitte, E. H., Co. 
Lexington Mili & Elevator Co 
Lindsey-Robinson & Co., Inc. 
Loken & Co. ieee 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. ... 
Lykes Bros. Steamship Co. .. 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc 


McCabe Grain Co. 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd. 
Madsen, Otto 

Madsen. Rud 

Maple Leaf Mig. Co., 
Mardorf, Peach & Co. 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 
N. V. "'Meelunie,"’ ‘Amsterdam 
Mennel Milling Co. 

Merck & Co., Inc. 

MIAG Northamerica, 
Miller Publishing Co., The 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Montana Fiour Mills Co. 
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Morrison Milling Co. 
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National Yeast Corp. 
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New Century Co. ... 

New Era Milling Co. 
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Norris Grain Co. . 

North American Car Corp. 
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Norton, Willis, Co. .. 

Nor- Vell, ie 04 

Novadel Flour Service Division 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd.. 
Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 
Olin Mathieson Chem. Corp.. 
Osborne McMillan 

Osieck & . 


Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. . 
Patchin Appraisals 

Paul, F. H., & Stein Bros., 
Peek Bros. .. 4 
Penn, William, “Flour Co 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co. 
Pillman & Phillips 
Pillsbury Co., The . 
Prater Pulverizer Co. 
Pratt, 
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Quaker Oats Co. 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M 
Red Wing Milling Co. ...... 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd... 


Robinson, Thomas, & Son, 
Rodney Milling Co. 

Ross Machine & Mill Supply. 
Runciman Milling Co. 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd. 
Russell-Miller “Milling oe... 


St. Louis Flour Mills 
St. Regis Paper Co. ... 
Scott-Mungo, Ltd. 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, 
Simon-Carter Co. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis 

Grain Co. 
Skandinavisk Mel-import 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, 

& Grain, Ltd. 
Springfield Milling Corp. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Milling Co. 
Stannard, Collins & Co. 


Star of the West Milling Co. , 


Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. 
Stolp & Co., Ltd. 
Stratton Grain Co. 
Stratton-Theis Grain 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 
Superior Separator Co. 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 
Tennant & Hoyt C 
Thomas, Vaughan, 
Tidewater Grain Co. 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, 
Tol-O-Matic, Inc. 
Toledo Scale Co. 

Twin City Machine Co. 
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Uhimann Grain Co. 
United Grain Growers, 
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Victor Chemical Works 
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Wallace & Tiernan Inc. 


Watson & Philip, Ltd. 
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Weller, B. |. 
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Grain Co. 

Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd. 
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Paper Co. 

Wichita Flour Mills, 

Williams Bros. 
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Supply Co. 

Witsenburg, M., 
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Boss: “Jones, did you push a wheel- 
barrow down the street last night 
after the party?” 

Jones: “Yes sir, I was pretty well 
spiflicated.” 

Boss: “Well, how do you think I 
feel over the possible loss of pres- 
tige that your actions may have 
brought upon our business?” 

Jones: “Gee, Boss, I never thought 
to ask you. You rode in the whceel- 


barrow.” 
¢?¢? 

A little boy was petting his new 
cat near the fireplace when the cat 
started purring loudly. He yanked 
her away by the tail. The cat yowled. 

“Don’t hurt the new kitty, dear,” 
said Mama. 

“T’m not,” the youngster explained. 
“She just started to boil.” 


¢¢¢ 


Lotht: One thet of falth teeth, in 
vithinity of the ththoreroom. Finder 
pleath contact Thammy Thtewart, 
room thicth thicthy-thicth, ath thoon 
ath pothible. 


¢¢¢ 


A man telephoned the police to 
report that thieves had been at work 
on his car. 

“They’ve stolen the steering wheel, 
the brake pedal, the accelerator, the 
clutch pedal and the dashboard,” he 
complained. 

A police sergeant said he would 
investigate. Then the phone rang 
again. 

“Don’t bother,” said the voice 
this time with a hiccup. “I got into 
the back seat by mistake.” 

¢¢ ¢ 

Pat: “They tell me you’re the man 
who invented spaghetti. Where did 
you ever get the idea for it?” 

Mike: “Out of my noodle.” 
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St. Joseph, Mo. 
ADams 3-6162 


Strategically located, Dannen furnishes all types 
of top-quality milling wheat from points throughout the 


entire winter wheat area. Over 25 million bushels 


of storage space in terminal elevators and 


twenty-six country stations is your assurance 


of dependable Dannen service. 


Experienced wheat buyers, skilled in meeting the 


JOBBING DIVISION-DANNEN MILLS, 


Kansas City, Mo. 
GRand 1-6212 


most exacting requirements, are anxious to serve you. Call today. 


Omaha, Nebr. 
MArket 6616 


INC. 
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department had never before known 
the cost of storing government grain 
in commercial warehouses, until it 
was questioned by Congress recent- 
ly. 

“Despite the fact that almost $2% 
billion has been spent for commodity 
storage in the last 7% years, this is 
the first time the Department of Ag- 
riculture has been able to negotiate 
a UGSA with knowledge of what it 
costs the commercial warehousemen 
to store government grain.” 


What Sen. Symington may have 
overlooked is that at no time under 
preceding administrations has the 
USDA staff ever had anything other 
than gossamer ideas of storage costs, 
and those reflected trading between 
the warehousemen and the USDA re- 
presentatives. 

However, Ezra Benson, secretary 
of agriculture, must be attributed 
with casting searching congressional 
attention on the warehousing indus- 
try. Sec. Benson, in attacking the 
cost of the farm program, has been 
preaching that the cost of holding 
surpluses, produced under what he 
charged to be extravagantly high 
price supports, was running more 
than a billion dollars a year. 

These repeated statements on the 
disbursement of these huge sums of 
money pricked the political hides of 
his Democratic opponents who bore 
in to find out how Sec. Benson as- 
sessed these costs and what his staff 
knew about costs when they negoti- 
ated storage agreements with the 
trade. 

Succession of Increases 

There has been a long succession 
of storage rate increases since the 
original UGSA was adopted. In the 
past, these increases, in most part, 
appeared reasonable since they obvi- 
ously reflected inflated values which 
have occurred since 1938. 

It is likely that regional area pres- 
sures may compel some still further 
trading or adjustment on the new 
proposal. 

But, in this connection, it may be 
somewhat significant to study an- 
other item in Sen. Symington’s state- 
ment wherein he said, “No one can 
predict the final result of the de- 
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partment’s current renegotiation with 
the grain trade. However, in light 
of the facts presented before our 
Senate Agriculture Investigating Sub- 
committee, this long-delayed action 
of the department of agriculture 
could well result in an annual saving 
of between $75-100 million to the 
American taxpayers.” 

One may read into that last para- 
graph that Sen. Symington will not 
view with passive complacency any 
subsequent decision on the part of 
the USDA officials to make modifi- 
cations in the proposed rate structure. 
But there may be some reason to 
think that the increased responsi- 
bilities which USDA will ask of the 
warehousemen, plus the ruckus which 
may arise from the elimination of 
area differential in a uniform stor- 
age, may permit some modifications 
which would not necessarily provoke 
the Missouri senator’s wrath. 





STATEMENT 


(Continued from page 1) 





compensation for 
sharply reduced. 

“The proposed rates assume that 
there will be continued high occu- 
pancy and use of grain storage space 
owned by the industry, which has 
been repeatedly asked to expand its 
facilities and has responded to this. 
This is not a safe assumption. Recent 
occupancy of space has surely been 
abnormally high, but this may be of 
temporary duration. 

“The department assumes that 
costs of operation will continue at 
levels in effect a year or two ago. 
Such costs have already advanced 
since the department’s cost survey 
was made, and further advance is in 
prospect. 


“High-Risk Venture” 

“The department, in our opinion, 
has failed to take into account a fair 
return on the high-risk venture capi- 
tal reflecting short-term employment 
of costly investments in grain eleva- 
tors and equipment. We are aware 
that many warehouse firms have sub- 
stantial, often very new, indebted- 
ness. 

“We are aware, too, that the de- 
partment’s rate schedule is a per 
diem rate and that the department’s 
calculations, in annual terms, can be 


this service is 


seriously misleading, because grain 
is often stored for very short periods 
—days, weeks or a few months. Ac- 
tually, the agreement makes no ref- 
erence to an ‘annual rate’ or ‘annual 
storage payments,’ or any guarantee 
with respect to occupancy or use for 
any period. 

“If annual storage payments are 
mentioned in any context it should be 
said that there are 365 different pos- 
sibilities depending upon whether the 
grain remains in storage for one day, 
or 365 days or some number of days 
in between. 

“Certain references to annual stor- 
age rates or payments have resulted 
in misleading publicity about profits 
of warehousemen. Statements have 
been expressed as percentage profits 
over per-bushel costs. Such percent- 
ages are meaningless and may have 
no relationship to total annual net 
earnings expressed as a percentage 
of the capital invested. 

“Of course, the industry has had 
no time to analyze the proposal or to 
study the rationale employed by the 
department in making it. But we are 
fully agreed that the proposal will 
not be acceptable to the industry. 

“We appreciate that the negoti- 
ations will remain open and fluid, 
that the department, in fairness, has 
pledged that it will take fully into 
consideration abundant evidence that 
members of the industry will put be- 
fore it. These will be in the form of 
objections to the proposal or outlines 
of counter proposals. 


“Finally, we are deeply disturbed 
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by the fact that the rates proposed 
are premature ii some respects in 
that the terms of the contract are 
not settled. The rates, we respect- 
fully submit, must reflect finally the 
responsibilities and risks assigned 
the contracting warehousemen. We 
conclude that the offer is not fairly 
compensatory for the services to be 
performed.” 


——=—SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


GMI Announces 


Acquisition Plan 


MINNEAPOLIS—C. H. Bell, pres- 
ident of General Mills, Inc., and 
Lewis Newman, president of the 
Daven Co. and Laible Manufacturing 
Co., confirmed a report recently that 
they are negotiating an agreement 
whereby General Mills would acquire 
the business of the Daven Co. and 
Laible Manufacturing Co. 

The Daven Co. has for 30 years 
been a supplier of components and 
instruments to the electronics indus- 
try. Their product line includes pre- 
cision wire wound resistors, switches, 
attenuators, networks, filters, tran- 
sistorized power supplies and meas- 
uring instruments. 
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brands; first clears of 11 to 14% 
protein $3.90@3.95; clears of 1% ash 
or higher $3.50@3.70. 


Soft Flour Business 
Slow, Production Off 


Soft wheat flour business in the 
St. Louis and Chicago areas was al- 
most a duplicate of the trend during 
the week earlier. Sales were light, 
consisting mostly of small lots for 
immediate shipment. However, occa- 
sional multiple car orders of up to 
3,000 cwt. were included in the mod- 
est total of bookings. Prospects are 
for this sales pattern to continue for 
a time. Increases in the futures mar- 
ket plus a firm tone in red wheat 
premiums carried soft flour prices 
10¢ higher for the week. Mill running 
time declined, due more to a drop in 
export flour directions than to any 
large change in domestic instructions. 

Most buyers appear to be in a 
good supply position for the next 90 
days as a result of recent purchases. 

Word of inroads being made on 
known stocks of soft red winter 
wheat at Chicago and other points 
by foreign wheat buyers operating 
under PL 480 has not caused more 
than a ripple of interest in soft wheat 
flour buying circles. 

Quotations March 18, St. Louis: 
Family flour top patent $5.95, top 
hard $6.55, ordinary $5.80; cake $6.95, 
pastry $4.90, soft straights $5, clears 
$4.65; hard winter short patent $5.70, 


standard $5.55, clears $5.30; spring 
short patent $5.90, standard $5.80, 
clears $5.75; Chicago: High ratio 
$6.93@7; short patent $5.95@6.05, 
clears $4.85@5.05; cookie and crack- 
er flours $5.30 cottons, $5.10 papers. 


Flurry Continues 
In Texas, Oklahoma 


The flurry of bakery flour booking 
continued last week in the Texas and 
Oklahoma areas with some _ users 
covering needs through June. Export 
sales were light and family flour 
about normal for the season. Alto- 
gether, sales probably amounted to 
30% to 40% of capacity and running 
time averaged five days in the Texas 
sector. Prices were unchanged with 
the exception of clears which were 
10¢ higher. 

Full capacity of mills was reported 
at Oklahoma City. Prices closed un- 
changed on family flour and off 3¢ on 
bakery flours. 

Quotations March 18, Oklahoma 
City: Family short patent $7@7.20, 
standard patent $6.30@6.50, bakery 
unenriched short patent $5.65@5.75, 
95% short patent $5.55 @ 5.65, 
straight grade $5.50@5.60; truck lots 
higher on all grades; Ft. Worth: Ex- 
tra high patent family flour $7.20@ 
7.40, 100-lb. cottons; standard patent 
bakers’ flour, unenriched, $5.50@5.60; 
first clears $4.35@4.45, delivered Tex- 
as common points. 
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Buffalo Business 
Continues Light 


Flour sales continued at a low ebb 
in Buffalo last week. Activity was 
centered in small lots for immediate 
shipment, and some small bookings 
of spring-type flours. 

Kansas flour consumers 
holding out. Spring 
amply protected 
go-arounds. 

Spring wheat 
despite easier 


still 
are 
earlier 


are 
consumers 
because of 


flour advanced 4¢ 
premiums caused by 
heavier country offerings. Kansas 
was down 2¢. Pastry flours were 
marked up 15¢ in reflection of some 
fears of a scarcity of soft wheat, 
especially the red variety. 

Export activity was below a week 
ago. There were quite a few small 
buyers but not many large purchas- 
ers. 

A spokesman for one mill said his 
company’s shipping directions were 
“pretty fair’ and the month so far 
has been about on a par with Febru- 
ary. He added his company’s export 
orders were fair, but “nothing out- 
standing.” 

Local bakeries 
and the chains—were hit hard by 
three straight stormy week-ends. 
Their sales still haven’t recovered. 

Flour output was below a week 
ago and sharply below a year ago. 
One mill put in a full 7-day week, 
one worked 5%4 days, one 5 days, one 
444 days and two mills worked 4 
days. 

One mill stepped up its running 
time from the preceding week by 
1 1/6 days, one raised its production 
by 1 day and one by %4 day; the oth- 
er three mills held steady. 

Quotations March 18: Spring fam- 
ily $6.92, high gluten $6.30@6.50, 
short $6@6.20, standard $5.90@6.15, 
straight $6.10, first clear $5.35@5.70, 
hard winter short $5.73@6.14, stand- 
ard $5.58@6.04, first clear $5.28@G 
5.35, soft winter short patent $7.06@ 
7.26, standard $6.15@6.56, straight 
$5.35 @5.64, first clear $4.35@4.74. 


Production Declines 
In Pacific Northwest 


Milling production showed some 
decline last week in the Pacific 
Northwest, especially with the small- 
er interior mills. Terminal produc- 
tion was at a fairly heavy level. 
These mills are working on a backlog 
of government relief orders. Cake 
and pastry flour advanced during the 
week, 

Quotations March 18, Portland: 
High gluten $6.93, all Montana $6.62, 
clears $6.74, cake $7.10, pastry $6.10, 
pie $5.75, whole wheat $6.22, graham 


retail, wholesale 


March 22, 1960 


_.. At This Time 
Last Year... 


FLOUR 


The domestic market was extremely quiet 
and overshadowed by the export side as the 
United Arab Republic accepted offers on near- 
ly 60,000 metric tons of flour for shipment 
during April, May and the first half of June 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed market hovered on a carefully 
balanced supply and demand situation, and 
prices evidenced a _ sensitiveness to 
changes in both factors. Mill door demand 
and the movement of milifeed to country 
buyers appeared to be just sufficient to absorb 
offerings, and prices in most markets fin- 
ished the period steady to slightly stronger. 


WHEAT 


Wheat futures were mixed. Nearby contracts 
were firm under the pressure of anticipated 
tightness of supplies, and distant contracts 
were somewhat bearish because of indicated 
increases in new crop plantings for 1959. The 
new basic May finished fractionally higher, 
while contracts representing next year's crop 
lost up to Ic. 


minor 


CP PBPBPP PPP 


$5.82, cracked wheat $5.77, crushed 
wheat $6.32; Seattle: Family patent 
flour 5 and 10-lb. sizes, $10.10; pastry 
flour in 100-lb. cottons, $5.20. 


Flour Demand Steady 
Throughout Canada 


Domestic trade in flour is steady 
throughout Canada with mills run- 
ning just short of capacity. Stocks 
are moderate and prices remain un- 
changed. 

Quotations March 19, Winnipeg: 
Top patent springs for delivery be- 
tween Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary, 100 lb. cottons, 
$6.15@6.35; second patents, 100 Ib. 
cottons, $5.90@6.10; second patents 
to bakers, 100 lb. papers, $4.80@5; 
Toronto-Montreal: Top patent springs 
for use in Canada, $6.30@6.40 in 100 
lb. cottons, less cash discounts, mixed 
cars, with 15¢ added for cartage 
where used; bakers’ flour, $4.95@5 in 
100 lb. papers, less cash discounts, 
with 15¢ added for cartage where 
used. (Bulk delivery 12¢ less, all 
prices cash carlots.) 


Overseas Markets 


Export Flour Sales 
In Fairly Heavy Volume 


Export flour sales were fairly 
heavy for the period with the Nether- 
lands a good buyer and Norway 
showing strong interest in booking 
moderate quantities. Scattered sales 
were registered for the Americas and 
the Middle East. The United Arab 
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Republic, which recently registered 
one of its smallest takings, has re- 
quested offerings on about 220,000 
ewt. flour. Offers were to be entered 
by March 22 with acceptances sched- 
uled for the following day. Trade 
opinion indicates the final figure may 
run higher than the estimated 220,000 
cwt. 

Late reports indicate that the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service would 
seek bids on flour for overseas relief 
this week. 

Mills in the Pacific Northwest re- 
ported a few small orders from the 
Philippines. Production by mills in 
the area was off about 20% the past 
week. 

Export clearances of 
flour at 192,600 cwt. for the week 
ended March 17, were down more 
than 55% from the previous week’s 
total of 433,400 ewt. The big decline 
was the movement to International 
Wheat Agreement countries with 
that figure down to 165,000 ewt., 
compared with 415,600 a week earl- 
ier. 


Canadian 


Rye 


Rye flour sales continued at a slow 
pace in most markets throughout the 
nation for the period ending March 
21, with only scattered small-lot fill- 
ins reported. The only exception to 
this pattern was Pittsburgh, where 
some more solid commitments were 
recorded. 

Quotations March 18: Chicago: 
White patent $4.34@4.60, medium 
$4.14@4.40, dark $3.69@3.85; Pitts- 
burgh: White $4.91@5.04, medium 
$4.71@4.84, dark $4.26@4.29, rye 
meal $4.41@4.54; Buffalo: White 
$5.09@5.14, medium $4.89@4.94, dark 
$4.34@4.39; Minneapolis: White $4.27 
@4.37, medium $4.07@4.17, dark 
$3.52 @3.62. 


Oatmeal 


Weather in Canada remains suffi- 
ciently cool to sustain a good local 
demand for rolled oats and oatmeal. 
There is no buildup of stocks and 
prices remain firm. Export business is 
not reflected in mill production. 

Quotations March 19, Winnipeg: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks, $5.45@ 
5.65; oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks, $6.65 
@6.90 in the three prairie provinces. 
All prices cash carlots; Toronto- 
Montreal: Rolled oats in 80-Ib. cot- 
tons, $5.65, oatmeal in 100-lb. cot- 
tons, $7.05, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 
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turers, experiencing the best week 
since last fall, were replenishing in- 
ventories but, at the same time, did 
not seem to be too optimistic for any 
distance ahead, judging by the fact 
that they were not interested in feed 
constituents for deferred delivery. 

Quotations March 18: Middlings 
$45, bran $45, red dog $46.50. 

St. Louis: Millfeed prices continued 
to advance through midweek, fol- 
lowed by a moderate show of weak- 
ness during the last day or two. Ac- 
tive demand of the week earlier car- 
ried over for a time but buyers re- 
sisted the higher levels and bought 
only small lots for spot shipment. 
The trade seems satisfied to fill day- 
to-day needs only and await future 
developments. 

Best outlook was to the southwest 
where late winter storms continued 
to require heavy feeding of livestock. 
Despite declining buying interest, 
supplies were not burdensome due in 
part to slower flour mill running time 
but mainly to the sold ahead position 
of the mills. 

Quotations March 18: Sacked bran 
$47.50@48, shorts $47@47.50; bulk 
bran $43.50@44, shorts $44.50@45, 
middlings $44.50@45. 

Boston: The local millfeed market 
was somewhat more active last week 
as buyers stepped up their procure- 
ment policies, particularly on a spot 
or nearby basis. Mill agents reported 
that the demand was fairly steady 
but in most instances it was limited 
to day to day requirements. Long 
range commitments were practically 
non-existent. Both bran and 
dlings averaged $1 higher for 
week. 

Quotations March 19: Standard 
bran $56 sacked, $52 bulk; middlings 
$57 sacked, $53 bulk. 

Buffalo: Millfeed prices advanced 
last week helped by light flour mill 
running time. While the price struc- 
ture has risen high enough to entice 
substitutes, there was enough de- 
mand for millfeeds to firm up prices. 
For some mixers, business at the 
middle of March was at the lowest 
level in 15 years. There was some 
competition from Canada at levels 
$3.50 below local prices, which re- 
stricted Buffalo’s billing points. There 
was no aggressive competition from 
western centers, which were either at 
or above Buffalo. The sacked differ- 
ential on bran and middlings held 
unchanged at $4.50. Running time 
ranged from 4 to 7 days. Bulk and 
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sacked bran, middlings and red dog 
ended $1.50@2.50 higher. 

Quotations March 18: Bulk bran 
$45@46, sacked $49.50@50.50; bulk 
middlings $46@47, sacked $50.50@ 
51.50: bulk red dog $47@47.50, 
sacked $51@52.50. 

Pacific Coast: The Pacific North- 
west millfeed market continued firm 
this past week with millrun offered 
at $38 bulk, an increase of $1 ton. 
The local demand is slow with most 
feed manufacturers fairly well cov- 
ered through April. No export sales 
were reported but there was a strong 
inquiry from Japan. 

Quotations March 18, Seattle: 
Millrun $38 bulk, $41 sacked; mid- 
dlings $43 bulk, $46 sacked; Port- 
land: Millrun $36 bulk, $39@40 
sacked; middlings $44 bulk, $47@48 
sacked. 


Canada: Some further improve- 
ment is noted in the demand for mill- 
feeds in all sections of Canada. Prices 
are slightly firmer. Stocks are mov- 
ing in steady volume. Quotations 
March 19, Winnipeg: Bran, f.o.b. 
mills, $40 in the three prairie prov- 
inces; shorts $41@43; middlings $41 
@45; all prices cash carlots sacked; 
small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $5 extra; Toronto-Mon- 
treal: Bran $49@51, shorts $51@53, 
middlings $54@55, net cash terms, 
new bags included, mixed or straight 
cars 
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by rail reflect no change from the 
1952 levels. 

“These new proposals have been 
submitted to representatives of the 
commercial warehouse industry for 
their consideration. They were in 
Washington this week for one of a 
continuing series of conferences with 
department representatives regarding 
current renegotiation of the storage 
agreement. 

“The proposed rates contain no ge- 
ographic variations and fewer com- 
modity variations than are currently 
in effect. This would simplify the 
over-all rate structure and is justi- 
fied by the studies. 

“For oats, no change in handling 
charges is proposed. The annual stor- 
age payment would be 10.22¢ per 
bushel as compared with the current 
11.68¢. 

“For flax, no change is proposed in 
handling, but the present annual 
storage rate of 17.885¢ a_ bushel 
would be reduced to 13.505¢. 

“For all other grains, the handling 
charge for truck deliveries, which 
now varies from 4.5¢ a bushel up to 
8¢ a bushel, would become 5¢ per 
bushel in all regions. There would be 
no change in the present 2%4¢ han- 
dling charge for these grains when 
received by rail or water. The stor- 
age charge for these grains, which 
currently varies from 15.695¢ to 
17.885¢ a bushel for a year, depend- 
ing on the type of grain and location, 
would become 13.505¢ a _ bushel 
throughout the country for all grains 
other than oats. 

“The downward 
storage rates, and 


adjustments in 
in some of the 
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Handling and Storage Charges Under 


New Rates Proposed, 


Truck grain 
Load- 
out 


Re- 
ceiving 


Commodity Area 


Total 


the Uniform Grain Storage Agreement 


in Cents Per Bushel 

Rail and water grain 
Re- Load- 

ceiving out 


——Storage—— 


Total Daily Annual 





2.75 


All other grains 


3.50 
7.25 
5.00 


1.50 75 
2.00 75 
1.50 75 


2.25 
2.75 
2.25 


028 
037 
.037 


10.220 
13.505 
13.505 





Current Rates, in 


Truck grain 
Load- 
out 


Re- 
Commodity ceiving 


Total 


Cents Per Bushei 


Rail and water grain 
Re- Load- 
ceiving out 


—— Stor age—— 


Total 


Daily Annual 





2.75 
6.50 
3.75 
4.75 
5.75 
5.75 
6.25 
7.25 
7.25 


Wheat and 

All other 

Grain (rye, 
Soybeans, 

Grain sorghums) .... 


3.50 
7.25 
4.50 
5.50 
6.50 
6.50 
7.00 
8.00 
8.00 


1.50 
2.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 


2.25 
2.75 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 


032 
049 
045 
045 
043 
045 
046 
047 
049 


11.680 
17.885 
16.425 
16.425 
15.695 
16.425 
16.790 
17.155 
17.885 





handling charges, are believed by de- 
partment officials to be equitable and 
desirable in view of changes in the 
over-all storage situation. These in- 
clude increased efficiencies in opera- 
tion and some reduced costs in ac- 
quiring supplemental facilities. The 
very large current totals of grain 
stocks, and the resultant high levels 
of storage occupancy, are major fac- 
tors in the situation. 

“As a result of a comprehensive 
survey which was carried out by the 
department last fall, more accurate 
information also is now available on 
actual storage costs under present 
conditions. Results of this survey 
were announced by USDA on Jan. 21. 

Further Discussion 

“The proposed rates will be dis- 
cussed further at a meeting, open to 
all interested persons, which has 
been scheduled for 9 a.m., March 30 
at the Continental Hotel in Kansas 
City. At that time the proposals will 
be explained in detail, and there wil] 
be opportunity for presentation and 
justification of viewpoints regarding 
the proposed rates and other con- 
tract provisions. 

“For several weeks the warehouse 
industry and department of agricul- 
ture representatives have also been 
discussing possible changes in some 
of the operating provisions of the 
storage agreement. In general, these 
would clarify storage responsibilities 
and increase the protection for the 
Commodity Credit Corp. The pro- 
posed storage rates were offered by 
the department on the assumption 
that warehousemen will agree to 
these changes in the storage agree- 
ment which provide additional safe- 
guards to CCC. These proposed 
changes would be effective in mid- 
1960, as would the proposed rate re- 
visions. 

“With CCC surplus holdings of 
grain now past the 2 billion bushel 
figure, storage costs have become 
very heavy. The new rates now pro- 
posed would represent the first ma- 
terial reduction in the rate schedule 
since the UGSA first went into effect 
in 1940.” 

The accompanying schedules, sub- 
ject to continuing negotiations, show 
the proposed rates, to be effective in 
mid-1960, and the rates now in ef- 
fect under the Uniform Grain Stor- 
age Agreement. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
20¢ DIVIDEND 

NEW YORK—tThe board of direc- 
tors of the American Molasses Co. 
declared a quarterly dividend of 20¢ 
per share on the common stock of 
the company. The dividend is payable 
on April 8, 1960, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business on 
March 28, 1960. 





Pillsbury Announces 


Ohio Plant Changes 


HAMILTON, OHIO—Lester C. 
Tuttle, manager of the Pillsbury Co.'s 
Hamilton plant, announced the trans- 
fer of Gerald Ingraham and Richard 
Schefsky to the staff at Hamilton 
from other Pillsbury plants. 

Mr. Ingraham obtained his bache- 
lor of science degree in cereal chem- 
istry from the University of Kansas 
and then spent five years in the U.S. 
Army. He joined Pillsbury in Decem- 
ber, 1953, and spent four years in 
the research department in Minne- 
apolis and two years in the staff de- 
partment. He comes to Hamilton as 
manager of the quality control lab- 
oratory. 

Mr. Ingraham is a member of the 
Amer'can Association of Cereal 
Chemists and the Institute of Food 
Technologists. 

Mr. Schefsky attended the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin where he received 
his bachelor of science degree in 
chemical engineering. After gradu- 
ation he served two years in Korea. 
He became associated with Pills- 
bury in August, 1958, and went to 
work at the Fresno, Cal., plant. He 
is being transferred to Hamilton to 
fill a position in the quality control 
laboratory. 
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HIGHER BREAD 
PRICES FORECAST 


* 

WINNIPEG — Higher bread prices 
are forecast for some parts of Can- 
ada, Prices have already been in- 
creased in Montreal, Toronto and Ot- 
tawa and there are indications that 
the price here will be increased by 
at least one cent per loaf. A spokes- 
man for one Winnipeg bread company 
stated that the signing of two new 
labor agreements had involved in- 
creased costs and the bread price 
would necessarily be raised. A second 
company said there was no indica- 
tion of any price increase and that 
increases in the east had not af- 
fected all of Ontario or the Lake- 
head. Some observers believe that 
higher bread prices will be in effect 
all across Canada within the next 
few months. 





Bread Prices Rise 


TORONTO Canada Bread Co., 
Ltd., announced an increase of l¢ a 
loaf in the price of its bread effective 
March 18 throughout Ontario. The 
increase will make the price of the 
24 oz. loaf 23¢ and the 16 oz. loat 
19¢, and applies to store sales and 
home delivery. This is the first in- 
crease in bread prices in this area 
for about two years. Higher manu- 
facturing and distribution costs were 
given as the reason for the increased 
price. 

Other major bakery companies in 
the area are studying the situation, 
with the possibility of a general in- 
crease in bread prices soon. 

Food supermarkets sell their own 
brands of bread at 18¢ for the 24 oz. 
loaf, and so far have not indicated 
that their prices will be advanced. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN HANGAR DELIVERED 


TACOMA, WASH. — A knockdown 
hangar from an Alaskan airbase was 
delivered by barge over the past 
weekend to the Port of Tacoma. The 
hangar, purchased by Tacoma Ter- 
minals, Inc., will be set up for grain 
storage. Its location will be near Lin- 
coln Ave., between the Port of Ta- 
coma and Thorne Road. 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
QUALITY SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
SINCE 1866 
LIGONIER, IND. 














LINDSEY-ROBINSON & CO., Inc. 
ROANOKE, VA. 


Quality Soft Wheat Flours 


for 75 Years 








YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 
BULK OR SACK LOADING 


LA GRANGE MILLS 
RED WING, MINNESOTA 














for ALL your Hour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS | 
COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


R. A. Yaeck, 42-Year 
Veteran of Baking, 


Plans Retirement 


TOLEDO, OHIO—R. A. Yaeck, 
president of the Jersey Bread Co. 
of Toledo and the Sandusky Baking 
Co., Sandusky, has announced his re- 
tirement after 42 years in the baking 
industry, the last 31 with the Jersey 
and Sandusky firms. 

Succeeding him as head of Jersey 
Bread in Toledo is Bernard Duling, 
who has been with the firm 27 years, 
the last five as sales manager. Mr. 
Duling will, for the time being, have 
the title of acting manager. 

Jersey Bread and Sandusky Baking 
earlier this year were sold to the 
Laub Baking Co. of Cleveland which 
is continuing them as _ subsidiaries. 
Products and brand names are being 
continued. 

Mr. Yaeck is past president of the 
Ohio Bakers Assn. and is on the 
board of directors of that organiza- 
tion, the Toledo Convention Bureau 
and the Sylvania Country Club. 

BREAD is THE 


STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Portland Grain Exports 
Drop During February 


SALEM, ORE.—Export shipments 
of grain from Oregon declined in 
February to 5.7 million bushels from 
7.5 million bushels in January. The 
February movement overseas, says 
the Oregon Department of Agricul- 
ture, represented 17 full cargoes. 

Grain receipts at Portland of 7 
million bushels were 452,000 bu. over 
January, with all forms of transpor- 
tation—railroad cars, barges 
trucks—-sharing in the increase. 

The grain arrivals in Portland in- 
cluded 869 cars, mostly barley and 
wheat from Montana, with scattered 
shipments from other states east of 
the Rockies. In January comparative 
inshipments were 696 cars. 

At the Pendleton inspection point, 
wheat arrivals were up slightly. At 
the Astoria inspection office, 317,800 
bu. of wheat were inspected and more 
than 2 million pounds of flour sam- 
pled. 


and 


MILLER 





SPRING WHEAT OTHER THAN DURUM 


Acreage 
planted 
1949-58 av 


1,000 acres 
Wisconsin 45 
Minnesota ; 826 
lowa .. 14 
North Dakota 7,025 
South Dakota 2,612 
Nebraska 53 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Utah 
Nevada 
Washington 
Oregon 


Yield per 


State 


@wrmo~wocno@anwnonnsns 


U. $ 18.2 


planted acre 
1955-59 av 


Source: Crop Reporting Boord, AMS, USDA 


Acreage planted 
Indicated 
1959 1960 


——1|,000 acres——— 


33 100 
960 
15 

5,144 


1960 as 
% of 1959 


DURUM WHEAT 


Minnesota 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Montana 


21.1 
17.1 
11.4 
17.9 


17.1 


*390 


U. S 2,250 


*Short-time average. Included with ' 


30 
1,368 
128 
200 


1,726 


‘other spring'' wheat prior to 1954 





Purvis Tabor Named 
G. A. Rolfes Director 


BOONE, IOWA — Appointment of 
Purvis F. Tabor as director of George 
A. Rolfes Co. was announced at the 
annual meeting of 
the firm’s  stock- 
holders and direc- 
tors. 

Mr. Tabor, De- 
eatur, Ill., grain- 
man and _ invest- 
ment banker, will 
also serve in an 
advisory capacity 
to the firm’s sub- 
sidiary organiza- te 
tions, Rolfes 
Grain Aeration 
Co.’s and Rolfes Electronics Corp. 

He also serves as president of Ta- 
bor & Co., Sullivan Grain Co. and 
Macon Grain Co. He is chairman of 
the board of the Hight State Bank 
and a director of Honeggers’ & Co., 
Lewie David Co. and Midstates 
Broadcasting Co. 


Purvis F. Tabor 
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THESE CHOCOLATE cinnamon buns were developed by Betty Crocker ‘of 
General Mills, Inc., with Gold Medal “Kitchen-Tested” flour. Consumers will 
find the recipe for the buns printed on specially-marked sacks of Gold Medal 
flour and free packets of active dry yeast enclosed in the sacks. Chocolate 
cinnamon buns will appear in four-color, full page ads in May issues of Better 
Homes and Gardens, Ebony, Good Housekeeping, Sunset and Woman’s Day, 


and the June issue of True Story. 





CROPS 


(Continued from page 4) 





lotments in commercial 
ter the 1958 crop. 

Most of the increases in prospec- 
tive corn acreage are in the Corn 
Belt and the North Atlantic region. 
Acreage is expected to be up 2.2% 
in the East North Central area, 
while the West North Central Region 
plans 1.6% more than in 1959. Iowa 
and Illinois, the two leading corn 
states, show increases of two and 
three percent, respectively. Ohio, In- 
diana, Nebraska, and Wisconsin ex- 
pect to plant one percent more while 
Michigan will be up 5% and Missouri 
6%. South Dakota is the only state 
in this region showing a decline. The 
North Atlantic States will be up 
about 1.8%, with only Vermont and 
Massachusetts showing declines. 


counties af- 


Southern States 

The South Atlantic, South Central 
and Western regions indicate a de- 
cline of from 4 to 6%. In the South 
Atlantic and South Central areas all 
states except Oklahoma show a de- 
cline from 1959. The largest drop 
is indicated for Arkansas, where an 
18% decline is in prospect due most- 
ly to a shift to soybeans. Most West- 
ern States report the same or less 
acreage than last year but some in- 
crease is expected in Idaho, Utah and 
Oregon. 

If the intended acreage is realized 
and if the yield per planted acre 
equals the 1955-59 average, by states, 
a total corn crop of 4,061 million 
bushels would be produced. This 
would be seven percent below the 
record crop harvested in 1959. 

Soybean Plantings 

Growers’ intentions as of March 1 
point to 24.7 million acres of soy- 
beans to be planted alone for all 
purposes. This would be the second 
highest acreage of record, six per- 
cent above last year and only slight- 
ly below the peak of 25 million acres 
planted in 1958. The 10-year average 
is 18.1 million acres. 

Increases over last year are indi- 
cated for ail producing areas with 
only a few states reporting slight 
decreases in acreage. The North 
Central area, which has nearly three- 
fourths of the U.S. acreage, expects 
a five percent increase from 1959. 
Of the major states in the area, only 
Minnesota expects no change from 
last year, while increases of from 
4% to 10% are expected in Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, Iowa and Missouri. 








J, H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


26 Broadway Room 948 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 











Francis M. Franco 


FLOUR 


421 Seventh Ave. 
New York, New York 
LAckawanna 4-3795 











BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





-FLOUR 
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PL 480 Commodity Exports Reach Record 
Totals During February, USDA Reports 


WASHINGTON Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agr.culture, report- 
ed that exports of commodities sold 
for foreign currencies under Title I, 
P.L. 480, reached a record 1.1 million 
metric tons during February. Title I 
shipments during the eight-month 
July 1959-February 1960 period to- 
taled about 5.9 million metric tons, 
also a record. 

Title I, Public Law 480, provides 
for the sale of surplus agricultural 
commodities to friendly but dollar- 
short countries, which pay for the 
commodities with their own curren- 
cies. Since 1954, Title I commodity 
agreements negotiated with 38 coun- 
tries total $4.3 billion at world mar- 
ket prices and $6 billion at cost to 
the Commodity Credit Corp. 

In commenting on the high level 
of exports under the Title I program, 
Sec. Benson said, “Last month I re- 
ported on export accomplishments to 
the House Committee on Agriculture. 
At that time I indicated that the 
President's Food for Peace program 
centered on building upward and 
outward from the solid foundation 
of existing programs of which Public 
Law 480 is the cornerstone. The cur- 
rently heavy volume of agr cultural 
shipments demonstrates that Public 
Law 480 is playing an increasingly 
larger role in using U.S. commodities 
to promote world peace and stability. 

“Our principal efforts in the Food 


for Peace program have been con- 
centrated on expanding use of wheat 
in underdeveloped countries. During 
the last fiscal year a record 230 mil- 
lion bushels were exported under 
Title I. During the first eight months 
of the current fiscal year, more than 
160 million bushels of wheat have 
been shipped under Title I—25 mil- 
lion bushels more than had been 
shipped under the program for the 
same period a year ago.” 

Title I shipments during February 
represented the equivalent of about 
four 10,000-ton cargo ships leaving 
U.S. ports every day. The equivalent 
of nearly three cargo ships of wheat 
left daily for India, Israel, Pakistan, 
Turkey, Korea, the United Arab Re- 
public, Indonesia, Formosa and Co- 
lombia. 

The value of Title I commodity 
shipments at world market prices 
this fiscal year through February to- 
taled about $480 million as against 
$430 million for the same period last 
year. 

Sec. Benson also reported on prog- 
ress in moving other commodities. 
Shipments of feed grains (corn, bar- 
ley and grain sorghums) and vege- 
table oils are running about the same 
as last year when record quantities 
were exported under Title I. Ship- 
ments of rice totaled 5.7 million bags 
through February as against 3.8 mil- 
lion for all of last year. 





Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm, 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 
Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
961 Board of Trade Bidg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 











Gitsert JACKSON 
Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI! 
Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 1-0338 














i. Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, II. 














The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 
BALTIMORE 1-3362 

21 W. 10TH ST. 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1823 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FTLOUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











Farm Bureau Sees 
Grain Transportation 


Change Due to Seaway 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—The Farm 
Bureau Co-operative Assn. looks for 
the St. Lawrence Seaway to make 
changes in the way it transports its 
grain. 

The association met here in annual 
session recently. Kenneth N. Probas- 
co, executive vice president and gen- 
eral manager, singled out the Sea- 
way as one example of how the as- 
sociation must prepare to change 
with shifting business patterns. 

The Farm Bureau has been study- 
ing possible effects of the Seaway on 
its operations for several years. 

One result of the study was the 
formation of Mid-States Terminals, 
Inc. This is a cooperative made up of 
5 grain cooperatives: Farm Bureau; 
Ohio Farmers Grain Corp., Fostoria; 
Ohio Equity Exchange Co., Lima; 


Michigan Elevator Exchange, Lan- 
sing, Mich., and Indiana Farm Bu- 
reau Co-operative Assn. 

Mr. Probasco said the five consid- 
ered at first the lease of a grain ele- 
vator on the lake. It was to be built 
by Toledo Port Authority. This plan 
fell through when costs could not be 
agreed upon. 

Now the cooperatives are negoti- 
ating a plan whereby they might go 
together with private grain opera- 
tors on construction of an elevator 
and loading dock on the lake. 

“Such a plan could lower costs and 
bring greater benefits through better 
grain prices for the farmers of Ohio, 
Michigan and Indiana,” Mr. Probasco 
said. 

Mr. Probasco reported at the an- 
nual meeting that Farm Bureau Co- 
operative Assn. dollar volume in 1959 
was $72,283,000 with net savings of 
$860,000. This was an increase of 
$68,989,000 volume in 1958, when sav- 
ings netted $857,000. 
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BULK INSTALLATION—Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., recently installed a 
bulk flour pneumatic handling system at Lazzara Products, Inc., Paterson, 
N.J., to streamline bakery operations. The system allows transfer of flour 
to three roof-top storage tanks having a total capacity of 256,000 Ib. of flour. 


March 22, 1960 


Arnold Bakers 
To Build New 
Plant Facility 


PORT CHESTER, N.Y. A con- 
tract for the construction of a new 
multi-million dollar plant in Port 
Chester for Arnold Bakers, Inc., has 
been awarded. The successful bidder 
was F. D. Rich Co., Inc., of Stam- 
ford, Conn. 

The new bakery will be located on 
land immediately adjoining the pres- 
ent Arnold bread plant on Traverse 
Ave. Plans call for a new one-story 
steel frame and cement block, sprin- 
klered building 162 ft. wide by 442 ft. 
long, containing a total of 82,500 sq. 
ft. and 1,440,401 cu. ft. It will have 
reinforced concrete floors with unlim- 
ited loading and 20 by 40 ft. bays 
throughout. The present bread bak- 
ery and offices, comprising 34,000 
sq. ft., will be attached to the new 
building and will serve as offices, 
laboratory and employee _ service 
areas. In addition, approximately 16,- 
000 sq. ft. across Palmer Place will be 
used for maintenance shop and other 
purposes. Although it is not planned 
to dispose of the cookie building at 
Byram which comprises 6,750 sq. ft., 
it is likely that the 20,000 sq. ft. 
modern warehouse building on the 
railroad siding at Byram will be of- 
fered for sale. 

According to Paul Dean Arnold, 
president of Arnold Bakers, “This 
will be the most modern, efficient, 
light and sanitary bakery it is possi- 
ble to build.” Floors in the mixing 
and commissary areas will be paved 
with tile and all other production 
areas will have hard maple floors. All 
interior wall surfaces will be finished 
with a sanitary epoxy resin surface. 

This new Arnold Bakers plant is 
designed for straight-line production. 
Ingredients will be received at one 
end and move in a continuous flow, 
either by pneumatic or mechanical 
conveyor systems to the mixing, 
make-up, baking, cooling and wrap- 
ping areas, and end up at the oppo- 
site end of the plant ready for ship- 
ment. Strobel & Rongved of New 
York are the consulting engineers. 
Ganteaume & McMullen, engineers 
of Boston, have designed the mechan- 
ical and electrical work. 

Completion of the new bakery 
building has been promised for the 
fall of 1960 at which time the in- 
stallation of equipment will start. It 
is expected that the bakery will be 
in full operation by the early spring 
of 1961. Arnold Bakers will take title 
to the land which is part of the Ur- 
ban Redevelopment Program as soon 
as the village has completed reloca- 
tion of families now living in the 
area. Construction will start imme- 
diately after passing of title. In this 
connection, Mr. Arnold has expressed 
his appreciation for the fine coopera- 
tion of the Port Chester Housing 
Authority in helping to solve this 
problem. 

Arnold Bakers abandoned their 
plan to build a new bakery on the 
10-acre tract which they still own 
on Bedford Road just north of Mt. 
Kisco village line. This change of 
plans was made mainly for the con- 
venience of Arnold employees, 80% 
of whom live in Port Chester or the 
areas immediately adjacent. 

BREAO |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 

ELEVATOR CONSTRUCTION 

GOLDENDALE, WASH. — The E. 
R. Haynes Co., Spokane, is awaiting 
completion of a 300,000 bu. capacity 
grain elevator at Centerville, Wash. 





March 22, 1960 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotati baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 


Mar. Mar. 
it, 18, 


1960 1960 
Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc. .. / 34 33% 
Allis-Chalmers ee y 35% 3 
Am. Bakeries eae 47% 
Am. Cyanamid , 48% 
A-D-M Co. ....... /; 36'/4 
Borden oe 43% 
Cont. Baking Co. ‘ Y 43 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co ‘ 48% 
Cream of Wheat ... 32'/ 
Crown Zellerbach 
Corp. ; A, 45 
Dow Chemical ...... 4 87 
Gen. Baking Co. ... 11% 
Gen. Foods Corp. ... 
General Mills, Inc. 
Merck & Co. .... 
Monsanto Ch. Co 
Natl. Bisc. Co. 
$7 





Pfd. 
Pfizer, 
Procter , 
Quaker Oats Co. ... 46'/2 
St. Regis Paper Co... 44 
Std. Brands, Inc. ; 37% 
Sterling Drug { 46% 
Sunshine Bisc., : 87 
Un. Bisc. of Am. ... 26' 
Ward Baking Co. ... 12% 
West Virginia Pulp 

& Paper Co. ..... 42\%4 

Stocks not traded: 

Asked 

Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. ...... 0 120 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd. .. 142% 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. ... 105'/ 
a A OS” eee y 103 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. 132 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 
Mar. Mar 
i On 
——1960 1960 1960 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Bisc. Corp. ... 10% 6% 8% 9" 
Stocks not traded: 
Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 
of New York 34% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 
of New York, $5 Pfd. 97 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 85 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Mar. Mar. 
4, if, 
1960 1960 
Close Close 
3.50 
*54% 
Can. Bakeries 6 
Can. Food Prod. 
A 


Pfd. 
Catelli 
Cons. Bakeries 
Dover Ind. 


Gen. Bakeries 
Lake of the Woods, 
f ' 


Toronto Elevs. 
United Grain, pata 
Weston, G., A 31' 
31 29 
832 83% 
*Less than board lot. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HARRY E. DOLCH DIES 

YUCAIPA, CAL.—Harry E. Dolch, 
former owner of a bakery in Worth- 
ington, Minn., died here recently. Mr. 
and Mrs. Dolch had been living here 
since 1937, after Mr. Dolch disposed 
of the bakery. He had owned and op- 
erated the bakery since 1919 and 
during this period had served two 
terms as president of the Minne- 
sota Bakers Assn. He was also active 
in the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Price Discrimination 
Charged Against 


Macaroni Firm 


WASHINGTON—Alfonso Gioia & 
Sons, Inc., macaroni manufacturer in 
Rochester, N.Y., has been charged by 
the Federal Trade Commission in a 
three-count complaint with giving 
favored customers’ discriminatory 
prices, advertising allowances and 
demonstrator services. 

For example, the complaint states, 
in the Cleveland, Ohio, trading area 
the company has given substantial 
discounts on certain macaroni prod- 
ucts, through special prices and free 
goods, to Foodtown Purchasing Co., 
the Kroger Co. and Stop-N-Shop Su- 
per Market, but neither offered nor 
granted such discounts to compet- 
ing customers. 

These price discriminations, the 
complaint charges, may result in a 
substantial lessening of competition 
or tendency toward monopoly in vio- 
lation of Sec. 2(a) of the Robinson- 
Patman Amendment to the Clayton 
Act. 

Further allegations are that Gioia 
has paid allowances and furnished 
demonstrators to favored customers 
but did not make these available on 
proportionally equal terms to all 
competing customers, as required by 
Sections 2(d) and (e), respectively, 
of the law. 

According to the complaint, a typi- 
cal recipient of the discriminatory 
advertising allowances is Stop-N- 
Shop Super Markets, which periodi- 
cally was paid amounts of $350 dur- 
ing 1959. The complaint also alleges 
that “demonstrators” are paid by 
Gioia and are installed only in out- 
lets of favored purchasers to help 
sell Gioia products. 





Louis B. Breving 


APPOINTMENT—Harry W. Green, 
vice president of the Fleischmann di- 
vision of Standard Brands, Inc., has 
announced the appointment of Louis 
B. Breving as manager of the divi- 
sion’s frozen products department. He 
succeeds Hugh B. Griffiths, the frozen 
products pioneer, now deceased. Mr. 
Breving is well known to the bakery 
and institutional trades, having 
joined the original Fleischmann Co. 
in Cincinnati in 1923, and having 
served as bakery sales manager be- 
fore his transfer to the home office in 
1945. For the past several years he 
has been assistant manager of the 
frozen food department, which dis- 
tributes frozen eggs, institutional- 
size pie fruits and shelled pecans. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Grain Movement for the Period 
Jan. 1 to Feb. 29, 1960* 


Source: The Duluth Board of Trade 
RECEIPTS 

Rail Truck Total 
Wheat 2,963 
Corn ‘ 2,215 54 
Oats , 549 2,010 
Barley ; i 3,317 1,062 
Rye ... a 40 6 
Flax . , iale 7 12 
Soybeans ... 458 235 


4,486 7,449 


11,072 6,342 


SHIPMENTS 


Rail 
Wheat petits wa , 3,304 
Corn se eeeees 174 
Oats anneal apaee 338 
Barley os ondecne 727 
eT ere 547 


Total 


Total 


5,090 


*Figures in gross bushels rounded to nearest 
thousand and taken from the records of the 
states of Minnesota and Wisconsin weighing 
departments (000's omitted). 








DULUTH-SUPERIOR 
Grain Movement for Feb., 1960* 


Source: The Duluth Board of Trade 
RECEIPTS 
Rail Truck 


1,536 
47 


931 
606 
4 


eeisekedees 2 5 

Soybeans i oeaan 120 
Total 3,249 

SHIPMENTS 


Rail 
Wheat se 1,699 
Corn cone he xargWatiede & 161 
Oats seens be ; 274 
Barley .. én 430 
DA. by bans nA sims 18 


Total 2,582 


*Figures in gross bushels rounded to nearest 
thousand and taken from the records of the 
states of Minnesota and Wisconsin weighing 
departments (000's omitted). 








N V Algemeene Handel-en 
. « Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour and Starch Union, 
Ltd.) 


Lg) 9 
Ghee 

A AMSTERDAM 
\en 


Heerengracht 209 


; HOLLAND 
alii od 


Importers of 


FLOUR + FEED + STARCH 








M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 


Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable Reference: 
Address: H. Albert De Bary & Co. 


“Witburg”’ Amsterdam 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbjornstad” 











« Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 


Flour Importers 
Hambro House, Vintners’ Place, 
LONDON, E.C. 4 
Established over 50 years 














FOR WANT-AD RESULTS: 
The Northwestern Miller 





IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 


FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC, 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


25 Billiter St LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “‘Grainistic,”” London 








LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C, 

FLOUR IMPORTERS 
WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel- 
Maatschappij, N. V. 

Cable Address: ‘‘Matluch” 

















ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 








Cable Address: ‘‘Topri"’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B © 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Agents: 

Flour, Grain and Feed 
Reference: 

The Chase Manhattan Bank, New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., London 








H.J.B. M. RADEMAKER 
MILLERS AGENT 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 


AMSTERDAM Z 
Cable Address JOS 








Cable Address: 'Dorrracu,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Third Floor, 
THE CORN EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
52/57 Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 











ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Branch: 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 








Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 








GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 

















Byron L. Mead 


NEW MANAGER — Byron L. Mead 
has been named manager of the tech- 
nical service department of the Basic 
Foods Sales Corp. Mr. Mead formerly 
was the company's sales and service 
representative in the Carolina terri- 
tory. He started with the firm three 
years ago, after working with the 
Borden Co. He was an instructor at 
Oklahoma State University for seven 
years in the baking technology de- 
partment. 





New Installations 


DES MOINES, IOWA—Installation 
of 19 temperature systems in 10 
states has been announced by Hot 
Spot Detector, Inc., Des Moines. 

Installations were as follows: Kan- 
sas, 5; Nebraska, 3; Texas, 3; Ohio, 
1; Oklahoma, 2; Iowa, 1; New York, 
1; Wisconsin, 1; Illinois, 1, and Cali- 
fornia, 1. 





Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, 111. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








. . opp. 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 














THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA 


MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Canadian Farmers 
Plan Similar Wheat 
Acreage for 1960 


OTTAWA Farmers in Canada 
plan no change in total wheat acre- 
age this year, although there will 
be some variation in winter wheat 
and spring wheat. A 32% increase in 
the former will be offset by a 1% 
decrease in spring wheat acreage. 
These figures are contained in the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
March 16 report based on farmers 
intentions as at March 1, 1960. 

The basic data for the estimates of 
intended acreages were obtained 
from the annual acreage intention 
survey of the bureau of statistics 
crop correspondents conducted in co- 
operation with provincial depart- 
ments of agriculture. The report 
points out that these figures are 
merely indicative of farmers’ plans 
at March 1 and may vary consider- 
ably depending upon conditions be- 
fore and during seeding. An estimate 
of the area actually sown to field 
crops in 1960 will be released by the 
bureau of statistics July 29. A pre- 
liminary report on acreages sown in 
the three prairie provinces will be 
released July 6. 

The intended acreages for 1960 as 
reported at March 1 with compara- 
tive figures for 1959 follow: 

ALL CANADA 


1960 

(intentions) 
. 563,000 
. .22,501,000 
. -23,064,000 
11,740,400 
7,968,700 
374,800 

121,600 


1959 
(seeded area) 

425,000 
22,639,900 
23,064,900 
11,391,300 
8,288,600 
405,700 
110,900 


Winter wheat 
Spring wheat 
All wheat .. 


Spring rye . 
All rye 516,600 
Flaxseed re | ‘ ,338,700 
ere ‘ 488,900 
Soybeans 251,000 
Rapeseed a's 217,800 
Summerfallow . 24,525,000 


PRAIRIE PROVINCES 
Spring wheat* . .22,418,000 
Durum wheat , 916,900 
Oats . 8,205,000 
Barley .« 7,790,000 
Flaxseed . 2,839,000 
Rapeseed . 568,200 
Fall rye . zs 293,500 
Spring rye . 121,600 
All rye -.e» 415,100 
Summerfallow .... 24,215,000 
*Includes durum wheat. 


Note: Summerfaliow confined to prairie prov 
inces only. Soybeans in Ontario only. 


557,000 
‘018,400 
‘882,000 
"107,000 
‘368,000 

217,800 
324,000 
110,900 
434.900 
24,255,000 
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Secretary Flemming 
To Head Speakers 
For FDA Meeting 


CHICAGO — Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Arthur S. 
Flemming, will head the list of speak- 
ers at the 64th annual national con- 
ference of the Association of Food 
and Drug Officials of the U.S. to be 
held June 5-9 at the Baker Hotel, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Harold Clark, Hartford, Conn., of 
the Connecticut Food and Drug Com- 
mission and president of the associa- 
tion, announced that the conference 
will also hear discussions of the nar- 
cotics problems in the various states. 
In addition, he said that authorities 
would present papers on current de- 
velopments in connection with the 
food additives and color amendments, 
on means of making safer the use of 
hazardous substances in homes and 
in industry, and on problems in re- 
gard to the frozen food code. 

A special event will be the fifth 
annual presentation of the Harvey 
W. Wiley Award to a food and drug 
official for outstanding service, de- 
votion to duty and leadership in his 
field both locally and nationally. 


March 22, 1960 





OUTSTANDING PROGRAM 
PROMISED FOR MNF 
CONVENTION 


CHICAGO—Plans are well ad- 
vanced for the program at the an- 
nual convention of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, scheduled to be 
held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, May 9-11. D. H. Wilson, 
Eckhart Milling Co., federation pres- 
ident, has appointed a convention 
planning committee to help the fed- 
eration’s officials develop what prom- 
ises to be an outstanding program. 
It will be built around the theme: 
“Milling Management Meets’ the 
Challenge of the 60's.” Committee 
members are Ellis English, Com- 
mander Larabee Milling Co.; Richard 
Myers, Rodney Milling Co., and Co- 
hen Williams, Martha White Mills, 
Inc. 





Divisional Manager 
For Sales Named 
By King Midas 


MINNEAPOLIS—Donald T. Wes- 
tervelt has been named sales man- 
ager of the King Midas Flour Mills 
eastern division, announced H. E. 
Kuehn, vice president and general 
manager. 

The appointment was _ effective 
March 1. Mr. Westervelt previously 
shared the managerial duties with 
Arthur J. Oberg who retired last 
month. 

Mr. Westervelt joined the Peavey 
System in 1925 and became a sales 
representative for King Midas in 
1934. He was transferred to the Min- 
neapolis office as assistant sales man- 
ager of the western division in 1954 
and was named co-sales manager of 
the eastern division in 1959. 
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Hollywood Trips 
Planned for Two 


Bag Sewing Winners 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — Two Ameri- 
can housewives will win Hollywood 
vacations with feed and flour sack 
sewing this year. 

Trips to filmland are the top prizes 
being offered in the 1960 National 
Cotton Bag Sewing Contest, spon- 
sored by the National Cotton Council 
and the Textile Bag Manufacturers 
Assn. Local awards, including cash 
prizes and portable sewing machines, 
also will be given at each of 50 major 
state and regional fairs. 

Contestants may submit entries in 
eight classifications that range from 
toys to apparel. With the exception 
of minor trimmings, all items must 
be sewn from the cotton containers 
used to package feed, flour, seed, and 
other commodities for the farm and 
home. 

Judges will select the National 
Cotton Bag Sewing Queen and her 
runner-up at finals in Memphis on 
Nov. 3, and the two winners will be 
given -expense-paid vacations in Los 
Angeles and Hollywood. Along with 
a third-prize winner of $200, they al- 
so will share in prizes that include 
valuable kitchen appliances, cooking 
utensils and sewing accessories. 

The Cotton Bag Sewing Contest, 
now in its eighth year, is part of a 
program designed to direct the at- 
tention of consumers to the sewing 
value of print and plain sacks. Last 
year’s competition drew more than 
10,000 separate entries from seam- 
stresses in 33 states. 








WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


— YOUNG, MARRIED 
position with experience in 
milling industry. Address Ad No. 5767, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. 














MOVING TO U.S. 
man 


seeks 


WANTED POSITION OF TECHNICAL AD- 
viser, mill operations 
of age, 5% 


English, 27 years 
experience with widely 
known English firm of milling engineers 
Willing to locate in Canada or United 
States. Address Ad No, 5770, The North 
western Miller, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


years 





Colombo Plan Total 


Shipments Announced 


OTTAWA—Shipments of Canadian 
wheat to Colombo Plan countries to- 
tal 5,000,000 bu. to date in the 
1959-60 crop year, government offi- 
cials announced recently. Another 
2,000,000 bu. will be shipped before 
the year ends. 

Shipments of wheat under the Co- 
lombo plan totaled 10,000,000 bu. last 
year but this included a carryover 
of shipments made under a 10-year 
loan to India. 

The 1959-60 vote for aid to Colom- 
bo Plan countries was estimated at 
$50,000,000 and included $12,500,000 
in shipments of wheat and flour. An- 
other vote of $50,000,000 for Colombo 
Plan aid was included in the 1960-61 
estimates but it has not been deter- 
mined how much wheat and flour 
will be shipped. 
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SELKIRK HIGH 

SIOUX FALLS, S.D.—About 41% 
of the hard red spring wheat acreage 
in South Dakota was seeded to Sel- 
kirk in 1959. Lee and Rushmore ac- 
counted for 31% and 14% respective- 
ly of the hard red spring wheat acre- 
age. Selkirk has increased rapidly in 
popularity. When the last wheat va- 
riety survey was made in 1955, Sel- 
kirk accounted for less than 3% of 
the hard red spring acreage. 





Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 


MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 


Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 








**‘DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 














ha Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minnesota 3000 sacks capacity—mill elevator storage, 500,000 bu. 


HUBBARD MILLING CO. 
KEEPS CUPBOARDS FILLED 
WITH THE HELP OF 


Wa&T Flour Treatment 


Hubbard Milling Co. uses dependable Wallace and Tiernan processes 
and equipments to send a steady flow of fine flour products to its cus- 
tomers. This mill knows the benefits of doing business with a firm of 


single-line responsibility — with manufacture, sales, and service under 
one roof. 


At Hubbard Milling the W&T Dyox® Process is used to generate and 
apply chlorine dioxide gas accurately and uniformly...matures the 
flour for best performance in bread baking. 


Novadelox®, chosen for its bleaching efficiency, is fed through mill-proved 
NA Feeders for peak color removal and best color dress. Similar feeders 
apply “N-RICHMENT-A”® for the addition of vitamins and minerals. 
~ eilage B24 wep ry gu os Hubbard Milling Co. is only one of the many milling companies using 


W&T Flour treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the 
advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


2S MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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A is still for apple, 
and B is still for bread 


Since the alphabet began, we’ve learned it through 
the words that mean the most. 

Simple words, with great meaning . . . like Bread. 
B stands for Bread, and Bread stands for food, for 
home, for security. Bread has stood for these things 
since man first stopped roaming to cultivate his 
fields and raise his grain and start a civilization. 


The world has changed a lot, but the basic 
alphabet by which we live has changed very little; 
the basics are still the same. . . and B still stands 
for Bread. 

General Mills proudly takes its part in supplying 
the baking industry with the finest flour the world 
has yet milled. 


General 


Good eating will always begin with Bread Mills 











